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NAMES COME TO BE CORRUPTED. 
1873, when on a 
Sumatra) in 


le steamers of the 
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In December of 
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modious litt 
Indian Company, I had 
an amusing instance 
corrupted 
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Atchin is su 
names of 
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of the com- 
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would lly be 
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lish one, 


~ulo 


these thre 
some sailor’s 
occurrence of coy yper for ou 1¢ 
to be found in Ate hin, ¢.g., its highest ino, Ja 
Moera. is also le rmed benihiees or gold-mountain, 
from the presence of this metal am the district 
and, lastly, after distinguishe would-be 
famous person, by name Way. Nothing of the | 
sort. All the names e corruptions of well-known 
Malay words, for the first ought to be Nassi, 
cooked or boiled rice ; the second Bras, rice freed 
from the husk, ready for cooking ; and the third 
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bl int k-¢ ve 
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some or 


Wai, a breeze, bly in referer 
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That this no ture 
proved by the fact 
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which lies before me. 
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this island. 
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A cavalry sword exercise 
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krummen klingen. Nebst einer einleitung vom Prof. 
Dr. K. H. Scheidler. Mit 36 abbild.; qu. gr. 8. Jena, | 
1840. Mauke, n. 1 thir. 
1840. Defensive exercises 
broadsword...with...illustrations. 
London...1840. 8vo., pp. viii-194. 


; comprising...fencing and | 

By Donald Walker. 
Single stick, pp. 66-71. 
72-99. Broad- 


Fencing Method of Major Gordon, pp. 
sword, pp. 100-121. Figures, 66-95. M. 
1841. Das ganze der fechtkunst oder: ausfiihrliches 


lehrbuch, die fechtkunst in ihren verschiedenen zweigen 
griindliche zu erlernen; von Friedrich xi ithe. Nord- 
hausen, 1841. 12mo. Mit 1 steintafeln. 7, thir. 

L’esprit de l’escrime, poéme didactique’ par [Louis] 
J[ustin] Lafaugére...Seconde édition. Paris, Garnier... 
Lyon, chez l’auteur...1841. a PR: 104; portrait. 
“‘Considérations Préliminaires.” “Alfred De Tour- 
gon-Monbar, Capitaine.” 3 fr. 50c. M. 

Roux (Joh. Adolph Karl). Ueber das verhiiltniss der 


deutschen fechtkunst zum ebrenduell. Erfurt, 1841. 
8vo., 4 thir. 

1842. Putnciges d’escrime, par M. Roger....Paris, 
1842. . 16. 

Fencing, wrestling, boxing, the broadsword, &c. By 





Walker. London, Bohn, 1842. 100 illustrations, 8s. 
1843. Manuel des armes, ou guide des professeurs 
d'escrime. Nouveau traité simplifié; par le chevalier 
Donon. Paris, 1843. 
Seidler (C. F.). Anleitung zum fechten mit dem siibel 
ind dem kiirassierdegen....Mit 1 kupf. 2 verm. aufl. 
gr. 8. Berlin, 1843. Mittler, n. 4 thir. 


A new system of broad and small sword exercise 
Thomas Stephens. Philadelphia, 1843. 12mo., 
Cavalry sword exercise....Horse Guards, ‘ 
1842. By authority. London, W. Clowes & Sons 
MDCCCXLIII. 8vo., pp. vi-38; 2 plates, 1s. M. 
Infantry sword exercise....Horse Guards, 
1842 7 authority. London, W. 
1843.] 12mo., 1s. 
Anleitung zum 
sische Infanterie. 
Svo., 4 thir. 
1844. Fechtmethode....Constantin 
1844. Obl. 4to. ; 26 plates, n. 2 thir. 
Segers (J.). Anleitung zu den fechtiibungen in der 
Kinigl Preuss. Kavallerie. Mit 19 lithogr. figuren; 
qu. 1 jonn, 1844. Habicht, n. 4 thir. 
Fechtmethode....Bearbeitet von C/onstantin] 
Ballassa...Zweite auflage. Pesth, 1845. Gedruckt mit 
Trattner-Karolyischen Schriften. Obl. 4to., pp. vi-74 ; 
6 plates. M. 
Franckenberg- Ludwigsd« 
oder stossfechten, als vor 


by 
45 engs. 
23rd April, 


23rd April, 


Clowes & Sons. 


floretfechten fur die Kinigl. Siich- 
Dresden und Leipzig, Arnold, 1843. 


5» - 


‘i 


Ballassa. Pesth, 


6. 
LS20 


orff (M. von). Das fleurettiren 
bung fiir das hiebfechten und 
bajonettiren. Mit 3 figurentafeln. S8vo. Miinster, 

45, Wundermann. } thir. 

La théorie de l’escrime d’une introduction 
dans laquelle le sont résumés par ordre de dates tous les 
principaux ouvrages sur l’escrime qui ont paru jusqu’a 
jour. Et donnant ainsi l’historique abrégé de l'art 
des armes depuis le commencement du seiziéme siécle. 


précédée 


Par (A. J. J. Possellier dit) Gomard....Paris;..J. Du- 
maine...1845. 8vo., pp. viii-324; 20 plates by Th. 
Guérin. 7fr. M. 

Vorschriften fiir den unterricht im fechtens und 


voltigiren der Kgl. Baierschen Kavallerie. Straubing, 


Schorner, 1845. 16mo., ,4 thir. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana....Edited by the Rev. 
Edward Smedley, M.A....Volume XIX....London, B. 
Fellowes...1845. 4to. _—- pp. 76-86. M. 


1847. Les armes et le duel, 
Francois] Grisier. 
Dumas. 


épitre 


par A[ugustin Edme. 


Préface anecdotique par Alexandre 
Notice sur l’auteur par Roger De Beauvoir; 
Méry. 


en vers, de Lettre du comte Ludovic 


D’ Horbourg. 


| of Grisier and of St. Georges, and 10 other plates. 








A Paris, 
Portraits 
M. 


Dessins par E. De Beaumont. 


chez Garnier fréres...1847. 8vo., pp. iv-584. 


1849. Bitticher (A. M.). Die reine deutsche stoss- 
fechtschule. 8vo. Gérlitz, 1849. Heinze & Co., n. } 
thir. 


Kiithe (Friedrich). Das stossfechten, oder deutliche 
und griindliche anweisung, die fechtkunst auf stoss ohne 
weitere hiilfe kunstgerecht erlernen zu kiénnen. Mit 16 
fig. auf 1 lith. tafeln. 12mo. Leipzig, 1849. Schmidt. 
Geh. n. 174 sgr. 

Roux (F. W. A. L.). Anweisung zum hiebfechten mit 
graden und Krummen Klingen. 2 aufl. mit 36 abbild. 
qu. 8. Jena, 1849. Mauke. 18 sgr. 

Roux (F. W. A. L.). Die kreusslersche stossfechtschule. 
Imp. 4to. Jena, 1849. Mauke. Geb. n. 2 thir. 

1850. The sword exercise, arranged for military 
instruction, by Brevet-major Henry C. Wayne....Pub- 
lished by authority of the War Department. Washington, 


1850. 12mo., 24 plates; pp. 62. 
1851. Fehn (A.). Die fechtkunst mit stoss- und 
hiebwassen. Mit 34 abbildungen, gr. 8. Hannover, 


1851. Riimpler. Geh. n. 2 thir. 

Tollin (Fechtmeister, F.). Neue illustrirte fechtschule. 
Nach der neuen und naturgemiissen methode des Prof. 
[P. H.] Ling dargestellt und mit zahlreichen nach der 
natur gezeichneten illustrationen (in holzsehn) versehen, 
8vo. Grmma, 1851. Verlags-Compt. Geh. § thir. 

1852. Anleitung, das contraschlag en in kurzer zeit 
grii indlich zu erlernen, nebst einen ‘anhange iiber die 
steile auslage und das siibelschlagen. Fiir seine jiingeren 
comilitonen geschrieben von Dr. B**,. 12mo. Bonn, 1852. 
Henry & Cohen. Cart. 4 thir. 

Ott (Unterlieut., Jos.). Das system der fechtkunst A la 
contrepointe fiir den stoss und hieb. Biicher, gr. 8vo. 
Olmiits, 1852. Holzel. Geh. n. 3. thir. 

1853. Encyclopédie Moderne... Nouvelle édition...pub- 
liée par MM. Firmin Didot fréres, sous la direction de 
M. Léon Renier....Tome quatorziéme. Paris...mpoccLt1t. 





4to. Escrime, pp. 358-366. Signed “Muller.” M. 
1854. Infantry sword exercise. Revised edition. 
Horse Guards, January, 1845. Published by authority 
by Parker....London [1854]. 12mo., pp. 46; 1 pl. and 

7 cuts. M 

Cavalry sword exercise. Revised edition....Horse 
Guards, 2th November, 1845. Published by authority 
by Parker....London [1854]. 12mo., pp. 52; 2 plates. 
M. 

1855. Bittcher (A. M.). Die reine deutsche stoss- 
fechtschule nach C. W. B. Eiselen. Ausfiihrlich bear 
beitet. 2 unveriind. aufl. mit 25 abbildgn. Svo. Gérlits, 
1855. Heynincomm. Geh. 4 thir. 

Ott (Unterlieut., Jos.). Das system der fechtkunst 


la contrepointe fiir den stoss und hieb. 3 Biicher, 2 


aufl. Olmiits, 1855. Hilzel. Geh. n. 23 thi. 

The Encyclopzedia Britannica. ..eighth ‘edition volume 
ix. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, mpccct\ 
ito. Fencing, 501-505. Article signed “J. B—e.” M. 

1856. Fehn (A.). Die fechtkunst mit stoss- und hieb- 
wassen. 2 (titel) aufl.gr.8. Hannover, 1856. Meyer. 
Geh. 1 thir. 

1857. Dierkes (Lieut., Adalbert). Leitfaden des 
unterrichts im siibel fechten, mit beri iicksichtig rung der 


theoretisch-practischen ausbildung nach der neuesten 
fechtmethode, nebst einen anhange iiber das manchet- 
tiren und der vertheidigung mit dem siibel gegen das 
gepflanzte bajonett. Mit 12 (lith.) figuren-taf. gr. 5. 
Prag, 1857. Hess. Geh. % thir. 

1858. vy. Goerne (Premlieut., Seclieut. v. Scherf, 
Seclieut. Merteus). Die gymnastik und die fechtkunst in 
der armee. Br. 8. Berlin, 1858. Mittler’s Sort. Geb.n 
24 sgr. 
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Hermann (Hauptm. Fechtlehr., Aug.). 
siitze ¢ _- ran leitung zum siibelfechten nebst ‘fechtaufga- 
Mit 1 (lith.) taf-abildg. 


ische fechtkunst vor dem feinde. 
Bearbeitet von Constantin Ballassa 
y Obl. 4to., pp. iv-68 ; 27 plates. 








(Sword play, pp. 23-52; 
Les armes et le duel, 
préface anecdotique par Alexandre Dumas. 
Yauteur par Roger de Beauvoir ; 
Lettres du comte Ludovic D’Horbourg et 








John Henry Walsh] and the Rev. 





‘Les armes et le » duel, par 
réface anecdoti jue par Alexandre Dumes. 
wer de Beauvoir [i. ¢. 


A system of fencing, for the use of instructors in the 
Archibald Maclaren. j 
; .Price one shilling. 


arbine, pistol and lance 
Price one shilling. 


Cavalry. swort a — pp. 6-38 ; 
; Nouveau saa complet 








Inst uctions for the sword, c 





Cavalry me exercise, pp. 





tary system of gymnastic exercises 
system of f fen ncing, for the use of —- 








Price two ninings 
p . 
The modern fencer 


_Instr ictions for the sword, « 





ga ceenl exercise, pp. 1+ 
The following I have no dates for :— 


Bremond (Picard Alessandro) 


Trattato sulla scherma: 
lla francese nella lingua toscana. 


Dedicated to Enrico III. 
{ pend en defensa de la doctrina y 
__ By Luis Mendez de Carmona. 











gv ty Narvaez (Luis). Defensa de su apologia 


contra Luis Mendoza de Carmona en non 


Apologia contra [Jeronimo 





Pacheco de Narvaez (L uis) 








Art of defense on foot with the broadsword and sabre. 
By Porter. London. 

Der alten fechter anfangliche kunst. Frankfurt. 

Deutliche beschreibung vom fechten auf dem stoss und 
hieb und vom voltigiren. Halle. 4to. 

L’escrime moderne, ou nouveau traité simplifié de l'art 
des armes, par le chevalier Donon....Paris. (1843?) 

Of MSS. on sword play I find the following 
notices. In “ Bibliographie Instructive... Par 
G. F. de Bure . . . Vol. de la Jurisprudence et des 
Sciences et Arts. Paris, 1764.” 8vo.:— 

“Opera Intorno alla Practica e Theorica del ben 
adoperare tutte le sorti di arme; over’, la Scienza dell’ 
Arme, da Giovanni Antonio Lovino Milanese. MSS. sur 
vélin, orné de miniatures. In-4. Mar. rouge. 

“Le Manuscrit dont il est ici question, passe pour étre 
un trés beau morceau ence genre. II existoit autrefois 
a Paris dans le Cabinet de feu M. Bouret, a I’Inventaire 
duquel il fut acheté 126 livres. Nous ignorons encore 
actuellement l’endroit oti ce Manuscrit peut avoir passé ” 
(vol. i. p- 589, No. 2157). 

In “ Bibliotheca Hispana nova. . . Nicolao 
Antonio... Matriti, 1783.” Folio: 

“F. Franciscus Garzia, Mercenariorum sodalis, & 
domus urbis Angelopolitanz przfectus, scripsit :—‘ Ver- 
dadera inteligencia de la destreza de las armas del 
Comendador Geronymo Sanchez Carranza de Barreda. 
Extat MS. in-4. inter libros qui comitis de Villaumbrosa 
olim fuere, & nunc sunt excellentissimz comitissx ’’’ 
(vol. i. p. 428). 

“ Gundisalvus De Si jui se vocat centurionem (seu 
capitaneum vulgo) scripsit :—‘ Compendio dole ver d adera 
destreza de las armas. MS. in-4. in Villaumbrosana 
bibliotheca’” (vol. i. p. 

** Anonymus alius, scripsit:—‘ Libro del Exercicio de 
las armas. MS. in bibliotheca regia Escurialensi’ 
(vol. ii. p. 337). 

“ Anonymus, in bibliotheca Villaumbrosana extans, 
scripsit: —‘ De la destreza de las armas. MS. in-4.’” 
(vol. ii. p. 398). 

MSS. in the British Museum Library: 


Additional, No. 1198; folio 40. 23 lines in French on 

















1 
A 








fencing. 
Additional, No. 554 e folios 122-123. ‘“ The names of 
yo" Pushes as they are to be learned gradually.” ‘Ther: 


are 15“ Pushes” named, and two and a half pages of 
descriptive rules for “ Pushing.” Date, about the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

Additional, No. 17533. Three treatises in Ger 
the art of fencing as taught by Signor Sieg. Salvator 
and Signor Moman, by H. A. V. Eighteenth century. 
Folio; ff. 127; with 93 figures of positions, drawn in 
Indian ink. 

Additional, No. 
Italian ; 47 folios. 





> A treatise on fencing in 





mnteenth century. 
Frep. W. Foster. 


The Grove, Camberwell. 





ON THE TERMINATIONS -Z£OUS AND -JOUS. 
My attention has recently been ri to 
words ending in these two terminations. I first 
thought that mere caprice had decided which 
suffix should be used ; but on discovering that the 
majority of the words are of Latin origin, I felt 
persuaded that this “ seeming caprice ” is ruled by 


] h] ¢ 


“Ter — . . 
some fixed law, which I determined, if possibie, to 


/ 
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find out. The spelling of Latin words is governed 
by solid principles, and therein differs from that 
of our own lan and still further from the 
French, which more hopelessly bad than even 
English. The rules subjoined, to the best of my 
knowledge, : , at any rate I have 
neve et with them in any book nor heard them 
State - and it is on the score of novelty alone 
that I think them worthy ofa place in the pages 
of “N. & Q. 

There are altoget) words ending in the 
: of these 67 belong to the former, 
the latter. The rule $s are as fol- 


1 " 
uae 


re quite new 


er 525 


two termini 


tions 


rest to 


takes the termination 
onsonant. The 
r French words ending in 





reason 18 











t as 
t beauteous rare formed after the same model. 
| five « 1 pl re tuteous (beauty), boun- 
feo bount dut (duty). piteous (pity), and 
] } : (ple x 
©? Words ending i ld ~« there! y making the 
tert tion 
T four exal ple tageous (advantage 
neg r ira courage outrageous 
rer (umbrage To these 
! leous, pronounced at one time as 
if vy iver ’ 
The nie € brace the chief mass of the 
wo! It is this : 
he fundamental word is an adjective or abstract 
I » termination -/ous is to be used; but if a sub- 





noun the termination 


The examples are : araneous (cobweb), arboreous 
tree arenaceous (sand), argillaceous (clay), arun- 
di reeds . ipillaceor $ hair , CasEeor 3 (chee Se. 
cet ous (whales), el ylac ous chyle ), courteous 

} rt), and its negative cretaceous (chalk), 
croc: crocus), crustaceous (crabs), cutaneous 
(the kin), ethereous ether), fabaceor s (heans 3 
fa cous flour filaceous thread ' folaceous 


(lea qramineo (grass), hederaceous (ivy), 
hei fire), lacteous (milk), 
lapi feous (stones), liqneous wood 9 membranaceous 
(membrane), niveor 
flies). pomaceous 
paniceous (bread), 
(stamens), s bterraneous 
(sulphur tartar), 
earth), testudineous (shells), and vitreous 

It will be seen at a glance that all these words 
are the adjectives of material substances: the 
other list is far too long for the pages of “N.& Go.” 
but sixteen or eighteen of the words taken at ran- 
dom will suffice to show “that the termination 
: added to adjectives and abstract nouns.” 


" . 
nervs), wneous 


s (snow »P ypilionaccous butter- 
robber ® 
saponaceous (soap), stamineous 


the earth), 


fruits), predaceous a 
sulphureous 
(the 


glass). 


tartareous terraqueous 


-10us 18 


Audacious (bold), anxious (care), ca pacious (room), 
cautious (caution), dubious (doubt), efficacious (effect), 
fallacious (error), (grace), invidious (envy), 
odious (hate), pertinacious (obstinacy), precious (value), 
spacious (space), specious (the look), tenacious (adhesion), 


gracious 


tedious (tedium), veracious (truth), vivacious (liveliness) 
voracious (greed ° 

There are eighteen exceptions, seven of which 
refer to time, viz., exte mporaneous and temporancous, 
instantaneous, momentateous, presen taneous, simul- 


taneous, and subitaneo Two are Greek (het r0- 


, aa 
geneous and homogencous). The others are con- 
pou , , . — 
sentanecous, erroneous, qorqeous, mscelianeo 
9 = 
nauseous, righteous and its negative spontar u 
. i 


and succedaneor S. 

Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will 
be able to suggest a reason for these exceptions, 
and especially why time was treated by the Ro- 
mans as a substantive and not an abstract noun. 

. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chic 


THE EXAM. 

The following sample of medical student's wit, 
which has never been in print, is kindly forwarded 
to us by a friendly contributor. The names of the 
tals, examiners, and candidates, have b 


altere¢ 


en 


hospi 





T 
“Great Scavantry, of Benedict’s, 
By Galen’s soul he swore, 
Of five-and-twenty candidates 
He would pluck twenty-four. 
By Galen’s soul he swore it, 
And fixed upon a day 
For men to come from every town, 
And, having paid their five 
Be plucked—and sent away. 


i down, 


II. 
Lort, of St. Martha’s Hospital, 
To Scavantry, quoth he, 
* So will I stand at thy right hand, 
And spin the men with thee 
And next spake Dicky Perfect, 
Of Queen's, I ween, was he, 
*I will abide at thy left side 
And pluck the men with tl 


ce 

IIT. 
sright was that first of April, 
E’en Lincoln’s Inn* looked gay, 
And rosy Pheebus rose to greet 
The groups of students in the street 
Upon that All- Fools’ day. 
Brunton and Iram, Dutton, too, 
Cum muiltis aliis, stood, 
And freely chattered of the Glands, 
Of Nerves supplied to Feet and Har 
And Salts contained in blood. 





Iv. 

Apart from them stood Johnson, 

Flushed with the flowing bow] ; 

The Pectoralis Major was the weight upon his soul. 

Then, through his teeth clenched tightly, 

Such words came thick and fast, 

‘Sternum’ and ‘ Costel Cartilage,’ 

* Extractives,’ ‘ Leucin,’ ‘ Tyrosin,’ 

* Nuclei’ and ‘ Cytoblast.’ 
* There stands the College of Surgeons, where students 
are examined for their membership, and members for 
their fellowship. 
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v. 
But Perfect, Lort, and Scavantry, 
That solemn oath they kept: 
And, on that Spring-tide evening, 
Full many a Student wept. 
But there was one occurrence, 
Which, although strange, was true,— 
For Johnson, of St. Benedict's, 
Dip ACTUALLY GET THROUGH ! 
vI. 
Struck with his martial bearing, 
And wondering at the grace 
Of unobtrusive piety 
Upon his manly face, 
Their souls were touched with pity : 
Said they, ‘ That man’s no ass! 
We ’ve plucked our four-and-twenty, 
So we ‘ll let this shaver pass.’” 
Jounson, of St. Benedict’s. 


MSS. Sermons: Dr. Truster anp Rev. 
Davip Rivers.—These pulpit aids have been the 
subject of some paragraphs lately, but I do not 
know if the ingenious inventor, Dr. Trusler, has 
received his full meed of reward or censure for 
their introduction. The Rev. D. Rivers, a Dis- 
senting minister, in his Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors, 1798, gives him plenty of the 
latter in characterizing him as a literary pedlar, 
whose small ware is of the vilest quality. After 
saying that his first commodity offered to the 
public was a chronology, in 1768, followed by 
spawning upon them his innumerable goods of 
commercial, historical, theological, political, &c., 
fabric, too contemptible to deserve enumeration, 
he adds :-— 

“He is the publisher of the worst of the two clerical 
almanacks, and vends sermons for the use of the pulpit, 
printed in imitation of hand-writing, the most unspeak- 
able trash that can be conceived. It is a scandal upon 
the discernment of the literary world that such a petty- 
fogging driveller in the trade of authorship should not 
long ago have been ruined and broken.” 

Turning over some old sermons lately, I came 
upon this :— : 

_ “The Duty of a Parish to their Minister. Set forth 
in a farewell sermon preacht at Hertford, 11 Feb., 1759, 
by the Rev. Mr. Trusler. Published at the unanimous 
request of the inhabitants.” Printed (very badly) by J. 
Gardyner, 1759,— 

which, having fallen into the hands of Mr. Rivers, 
bears the following earlier preparation for the 
above rancorous criticism in his own handwriting : 

“The famous Nonjuror, Dr. Brest, of Kent, wrote this 
sermon (probably more copiously), and published it 
about 1706. Dr. Trusler, as he now calls himself, 
tho’ only B.A. of Cambridge, has for some time been 
publishing engraved sermons for the benefit of young 
clergymen, which, in general, are looked upon as very 
indigested and incoherent discourses, instead of being 
suited to the politest audiences, as he advertises, not fit 
to be delivered in any congregation. The following 
“ye shew him a proper editor of such a work.” 

oy 4448, 





tesuming his pen at a later period, he with- 
draws the charge of appropriation sneeringly, 
leaving the doctor in sole possession of the merit 
of its production :— 
“T much question,” he continues, “ whether Dr. Brest 
ever published a discourse similar to this. I am certain 


it expresses many sentiments totally inimical to those of 


a Nonjuror. I am, therefore, inclined to give the whole 
credit of this excellent discourse, composition as well as 
delivery, to its avowed author, the Rev. Mr. (now Doctor) 
Trusler.”"—D. R., 1798. 

J. O. 


Aveustts axp Herop.—Why should it be 


supposed that a pun was intended in the saying of 





Augustus respecting Herod’s slaughter of the 
children, as if there were a play upon the Greek 
words, iy and txov? Augustus must be supposed 
to have spoken in Latin, and Macrobius, who 
records the words, certainly wrote in Latin :— 

“Cum audisset inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes 

rex Judzorum jussit interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum, 
ait, Melius est Herodis porcum esse quam filium.” 
A recent editor only remarks: “It is scarcely 
requisite to observe that the jest refers to the 
Jews’ abstinence from swine’s flesh.” Macrob., 
Sat, ii. 4, 11, ed. Ianus, Lips., 1852. In the same 
edition there is inserted (ad loc.) a note of Gro- 
novius, who refers to a passage in Elian, Var. 
Hist. xii. 56 :— 

Awyerns 6 Sworevs cXeye roAXa TH 
apatiav Kat THV aTrawevoiay TwY Meyapewy 
dvaBadrrAwv, Kat €Bovrero Meyapews avdpos 
KPlos €tval padXov ) vios. 

Gronovius supposed that this had reference to 
the saying of Augustus, and that he and Macrobius 
are to be read conjointly ; and if his view be 
adopted, then Blian, who lived in the third cen- 
tury, more than a hundred years before Macrobius, 
took the expression as a jest, and not as a pun, 
and was followed in this by Macrobius. On the 
supposition that such is the meaning, Jer. Taylor 
refers to it, without missing any of the point, 
when he writes :-— 

“Which made Augustus Cesar to say, that in Herod’s 
house it was better to be a hog than a child, because the 
custom of the nation did secure a hog from Herod's 
knife, but no religion could secure his child.”—Life of 
Christ, pt. i. sect. 6, vol. ii. p. 145, Eden’s ed. 





Some modern writers have adopted the practice 
of inserting the Greek words, when they cite 
Macrobius, after “ porcum” and “ filium,” and so 
have led to its being supposed that they have a 
place in the original, which they have not. 

The value of the passage lies in this, that Macro- 
bius, a heathen, notices an incident of Christian 
history which other profane writers do not mention. 
Much has been written for and against the sup- 
position that Macrobius was a Christian, but the 
evidence is in favour of the negative. The con- 
troversy is mentioned in the edition cited above, 
Proleg., p. iv. Ep. MarsHALt. 


a 
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Cotumsvs.—On Friday, the 3rd of August, 
1492, Columbus set sail from Palos, in Andalusia, 
in three caravels, carrying 120 men. In the 
extracts from his journal, as given by Washington 
Irving, there is no mention of the names of any of 
the vessels ; nor does it appear that they are given 
in any of the letters of Peter Martyr, although the 
writer says that, after thirty-three days’ sail, land 
was descried from the mast-head of the largest 
vessel, in which Columbus himself sailed. Is 
there any Spanish work, or any popular rumour 
still floating down tradition, that records the 
names? English vessels seem, from very early 
times, to have been named, and Spanish ships 
would be so too, one would think. 

It is a little strange that the greatest, most 
famous, and most successful maritime enterprise 
ever undertaken by man, should have been begun 
upon a Friday, a day regarded as fatal and most 
unlucky by all sailors, and by many of the finest 
officers that ever commanded a ship. How far 
back does this prejudice of the ill-omened Friday 
extend? Does it date from Calvary? Or was the 
day of Venus unlucky aforetime ? 

C. A. Warp. 


PRONUNCIATION IN 1726.—In N. Bailey’s In- 
troduction to the English Tongue, Lond., 12mo., 
1726, there is a remarkable table of words written 
differently from their pronunciation, which is of 
considerable interest, as Bailey does not give them 
as vulgarisms, but apparently as fully admitted by 


+ + 


educated persons. Here are a few examples :— 
As written, As vronounced. 
Alchemy. ‘Occamy. 
Anemone, Emmony. 
Auricula. Riccolas. 
Construe. Constur. 
Coroner. Crowner. 
Coin. Quine. 
Dictionary. Dixnery. 
Farthing. Farden. 
Joyst. Jice. 
Mastiff. Mastee. 
Onion. Innian. 
Pottage. Porrige. 
Sentinel. Centry. 
Vault. Vaut. 
V ednesday. Wensday. 

In the same little volume, which I believe is not 


very common, there is a table of words alike in 
sound but different in signification, many of which 
are also remarkable. Such, for example, “Cou’d, 
was able—Cud, of a cow”; “ Line, a cord—Loyn, 
of mutton”; “Chair, to sit in—Chare, a job of 
work.” This is the only one of Bailey’s numerous | 
publications, I believe, which was ornamented | 
with the author’s portrait. Epwarp Soity. 


D 





| das was born, probably, not earlier than B.C. - 





Tae “Tav” Cross at Kityasoy.—The Art 
Journal for October contains an interesting paper 
by Llewellynn Jewett, F.S.A., on “tau” crosses. In | 
the course of the paper he mentions the singular | 


“tau” cross at Kilnaboy, in the county of Clare, 
which is situated in a field on the western side of 
the road a little above Roughan’s Ford. Mr. 
Jewett quotes Mr. Marcus Keane’s Towers and 
Temples of Ancient Ireland, and gives an illustra- 
tion of the cross. The engraving differs consider- 
ably from a sketch I made of the cross more than 
twenty years ago ; and the account mentioned by 
Lewis alludes to the current tradition of its origin 
in vague terms. The cross is in reality a “ cross of 
reconciliation,” and was erected to commemorate 
the peaceable end of a faction fight, which was to 
have taken place at Roughan’s Ford, between the 
Roughans and, I think, the O’Hickeys. The story 
runs that the reconciliation was the work of a fairy. 
In my sketch, the hands are clasped over the 
central shaft and along the face of the arms. The 
masks are of the same character which are common 
as terminals to fourteenth century hood mouldings. 

J. Tom Bureess. 


Leamington. 


“Grove.”—The Daily Telegraph, October 9th, 
commences a leading article with the following 
paragraph : — 


“ Etymologists, rendered desperate by the obscurity 
which surrounds the derivation of the English word 
‘glove,’ have been, in modern times, tolerably unanimous 
in tracing it to the Icelandish ‘glofi.’ ‘Gl0f’ likewise 
has by some philologers been claimed as an Anglo-Saxon 
term; but it is more probably a Scandinavian importa- 
tion, just as ‘ puggree’ is an Indian intruder into modern 
English speech. The descendants of our Teutonic 
fathers, with their unerring rough, ready, logical, but 
inelegant Bismarckian instincts, gave to the glove the 
name which most appropriately it should bear, and what 
it literally is—a ‘ hand-shoe.’” 





If the writer in the Daily Telegraph had turned 
his attention to the Celtic elements of the English 
language, he might have discovered that the word 
 glov was neither Scandinavian nor Anglo- 
Saxon in its origin, and that it is traceable to the 
Gaelic ceil, to cover, and lamh, the hand; pro- 
nounced “ceil-lav” or “ klav,” to which “ glove” very 
nearly approaches in sound. The Teutonic makes 
glove a hand-shoe, the Celtic more elegantly makes 
it a hand-covering. CuarLes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Rare Ben Jonson cavent Triprinc.—We 
read in Sylva, p. 744 (ed. Moxon, 1851), “ Epa- 
minondas is celebrated by Pindar to be a man 
that, though he knew much, yet he spoke but 
little.” Now, as Pindar was born B.c. 522, and, 
perhaps, lived as late as B.c. 442, while Epaminon- 


422, 





how is it possible for Pindar to have praised 
? Ought we to read Plutarch for 


Epaminondas ! 
Pindar? I have no access to a complete Plutarch. 
» J. F. GAntTILLon. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


CHURCHILL, THE Port.—A_ correspondent, 
writing on another subject (vol. iii. p. 474), has 
suggested a question or two about this most 
vigorous of our satirical poets, of whose history so 
little is known. At the time of his death he re- 
sided at Acton, Middlesex, and was so described 
in his will, dated November 3, 1764, the day be- 
fore his death. His brother John, one of his 
executors, was then living in Church Street, West- 
minster. 

The two most complete lives of Churchill are 
those by Kippis assisted by Wilkes, in the Bio. 
Brit., and by Tooke, prefixed to the edition of 
Churchill’s works in two vols. 8vo., London, 1804. 
They are both necessarily very imperfect, for 
Churchill had before his death destroyed all his 
MSS. Indeed he seems to have had a morbid 
fear that his life should be written after his death, 
as evidenced in the Candidate, line 139 :— 

* Let none of those, whom I despise though great, 

Pretending friendship to give malice weight, 

Publish my life ; let no false sneaking peer 

(Some such there are), to win the public ear, 

Hand me to shame with some vile anecdote, 

Nor soul gall’d bishop damn me with a note.” 
It is usually stated that Churchill was born in 
February, 1731, in Vine Street, Westminster, 
near St. John’s Church, of which his father was 
then curate. But is this quite correct, and when 
was his father appointed to St. Jchn’s? In 1731 
he appears to have been about twenty-two years 
old ; but in 1732 he is not mentioned by Thomas 
le Gross, the clerk of St. John’s, in the parish 
clerk’s New Remarks of London, the names given 
being John Villa, rector, and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
lecturer. From the London Magazine it appears 
that he was appointed lecturer in February, 1733. 
Again, Tooke states that Churchill became a can- 
didate on the foundation at Westminster, at the 
age of fifteen ; but, according to Welch, West- 
minster Scholars, his age was then only thirteen. 

I should be glad to know where the edition of 
Churchill’s poems, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1768, printed, 
I presume, in America, was published. The list 
of subscribers, containing the names and titles of 
nearly two thousand residing in America, is very 
interesting. Epwarp So.ty. 


“Spurniryp.”—There appears to be consider- 
able doubt as to the origin of the word purblind. 
From the large edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
by Todd, 1818, it would seem to have been thought, 
by the author, to be a corruption of poreblind, 
_ commonly spoken and written purblind,” “but,” 
it is added by the editor, “poreblind is right, 


from Greek zwpos, blind.” This strikes me as a 
mere reduplication of the idea of blindness, and 
not very convincing. Quotations are given from 
Shakspeare, Drummond, and More, showing that 
the word was used by them precisely as it is now ; 
by Tennyson, for instance :— 
“Oh, purblind race of miserable men !”’ 

I have, however, recently met with another 
curious form of the word, which may perhaps sug- 
gest to some of your readers, interested in such in- 
quiries, a more plausible theory than that given by 
the lexicographers. It occurs in a controversial 
poem, in tract form, entitled The Packman’s Pater- 
noster,* written by Sir James Sempill, who was Am- 
bassador at Paris and London in the time of James 
VL., and who was educated along with that prince. 
The little piece dates, probably, from early in the 
seventeenth century (the author died 1625), and 
was written certainly before More’s poem, perhaps 
before Drummond’s, and, by consequence, about 
the time when Shakspeare wrote various of his 
plays. The passage runs thus :— 

“ Priest. Well, Packman, faith thou art too curious, 
Thy spurblind zeal fervent and furious,” &c. 
This word is new to me, and I should be glad to 
know if other readers have met with it, and, 
if so, where. A. Fereussoy, Lt.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


“Gop save THE Kine”: Hucn Cox.—There 
have been many claimants, or, rather, claims have 
been made on behalf of many persons, of the dis- 
tinction of being the composer of this tune, and 
whose claims have been asserted and denied, re- 
asserted and re-denied, ad nauseam. But I have 
just met with a claim on behalf of an individual 
whose “name,” I doubt not, has been “ never 
heard ” by most of the readers of “N. & Q.” In 
turning over the leaves of a volume in the library 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, containing a col- 
lection of programmes and word-books of concerts 
given by several societies meeting at various places 
in the City of London from 1758 to 1778, I find 
that the concert of the Castle Society, held at the 
“King’s Arms,” in Cornhill, on Thursday, 14th 
March, 1776, was announced in the programme to 
conclude with “Chorus, Cor, ‘God save the 
King,’ ” &c. ; whilst, in the word-book (both pro- 
gramme and word-book being contained in a single 
leaf, small quarto), the first verse (only) of the 
familiar song, commencing “God save great 
George, our King,” is printed with the heading, 
“Chorus, by the late Mr. Hugh Cox.” Can any 
one furnish information concerning Hugh Cox? 
Was it intended to say that he was the composer 
of the tune, or merely the “arranger” of it as a 
chorus? The form of the statement “ By the late 


* The edition of the Paternoster cited is that of 1669. 
I am not aware if any earlier exists. 
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Mr. Hugh Cox” would lead to the former con- 
clusion. W. H. Husk. 


Tue “ Avevusta Mirror.”—There was published 
in 1841, in an American magazine called the 
Augusta Mirror, “ Joseph,” a Scripture sketch, in 
three parts, in blank verse. The author was Mary 
Elizabeth Morayne, a native of South Carolina, 


vho was married in 1842 to the Rev. W. H. 
Davis. Would any of your American readers, 


who may be able to refer to the Augusta Mirror, 
inform me whether Miss Morayne’s “ Joseph ” is 
in the form of a sacred drama? Is there any col- 
lected edition of the works of the author ? 

Tue Rev. Samvet C. Witks.—Can you give 
me a few biographical particulars of the Rev. 
Samuei C, Wilks, late Rector of Nursling, Hants, 
who for a considerable time editor of Th 
Christian Observer? I think his death took place 
in December, 1872, or January, 1873. 

R. Ixeuts. 


was 


Morttake Tapestry.—Charles II. is said to 
have purposed reviving the manufacture of tapestry 
at Mortlake, which had been brought to a stand 
by the Civil War, and he sent for Verrio. He was 
led to this by seeing some of his pictures at Lord 
Arlington’s house, now Buckingham Palace, or, at 
least, on the same site ; but, with characteristic 
fickleness, he set him to paint at Windsor the ceil- 
ings of St. George’s Hall and the chapel. It was 
there that Verrio revenged himself on Mrs. Marriot, 
the housekeeper, by painting her ugly face for a 
Fury. Are there any remains of the factory at 
Mortlake, or traditions of its whereabouts? Who 
founded it? Is there any tapestry known to have 
been made there in existence? What induced the 
founder to fix upon Mortlake? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


KixeSuttey.—In the pedigree of King of 
Northampton (Harl. MSS., No. 1094, Vis. North., 
1618-19), William King, of Cadmore End, in 
Lewknor parish, Oxford co., son and heir in 1618, 
is stated to have married . daughter of 
Sutley, of Ickford parish, in Bucks. I am very 
desirous of learning this lady’s Christian name. 
The arms of King are—Sa., a lion rampant, or, 
crowned ar., between three cross crosslets, or. 
Crest—out of a ducal coronet, or, a demi-ostrich 
ar., wings endorsed. Rurvus Kine. 

P. O. box 575, New York City. 








Buriat or Women Dyine 1x CuaiItpBep.— 
Stockdale’s Annals of Cartmel, p. 109, contains an 
extract from the church account-book of the year 
1676, providing that the relatives of women who 
die in childbed, who wish to bury the dead “ within 
the church,” shall pay according to the usual rate. 

Does this entry signify that before that time 
women so dying had not been permitted to be 





interred within the walls of the fabric, or does it 
mean that they had in times past been so buried, 
but that no fee had been charged therefor? I have 
examined many churchwardens’ account-books in 
print and in manuscript, but I never remember 
coming upon a similar rule. GLIs. 


“The Voyages, Dangers, Adventures, and Imminent 
Escapes of Capt. Rich. Falconer, containing the Laws, 
Customs, and Manners of the Indians in America; his 
Shipwrecks; his Marrying an Indian Wife; his Narrow 
Escape from the Island of Dominico,” &c., 1724. 

I have a copy of the above—a curious volume, 
much sought after by American collectors for 
reasons easily discoverable in the title, which I 
have so fully set forth on this account. Is any- 
thing known of its literary history and author- 
ship? Lowndes pronounces it “a fictitious per- 
formance” ; is it entirely so? I have read that it 
was a favourite with Walter Scott in his 
youthful days, and that he made the following 
MS. note on the fly-leaf of a copy which had been 
in his possession :-— 

“This book I read in early youth. I am ignorant 
whether it is altogether fictitious and written —e 
Defoe’s plan, which it generally resembles, or whether 
it is only an exaggerated account of the adventures of a 
real person. It is very scarce ; for, endeavouring to add 
it to the other favourites of my infancy, I think I 
looked for it ten years to no purpose, and at last owed it 
to the active kindness of Mr. Terry. Yet Richard 
Falconer’s adventures seem to have passed through 
several editions.” 

Who is the present fortunate owner of Sir 
Walter’s cop Cu. Evxin MaArTHeEws. 

Codford St. 


Sir 


7? 
fn 


Craupivs Amyanp.—Was Claudius Amyand, 
of Langley, co. Herts, who died in 1774, related 
to the George Amyand mentioned in Handel’s 
will? In the codicil to this will, dated August 6, 
1756, Handel writes : “I make George Amyant, 
Esquire, of Lawrence Pountney Hill, London, 
merchant, co-executor with my niece,” &c. In the 
additional codicil, dated April 11, 1759, the name is 
spelt twice Amyand, as above. Claudius Amyand 
was buried in Langley Church, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“In a vault near this place are Deposited the Remains 
of Claudius Amyand, of Langleybury, in this Parish, Es- 
quire. He married Frances, the widow of the Right 

{onourable George Earl of Northampton, by whom this 
Monument is erected to his memory. He departed this 
Life the First day of April in the Year of our Lord 1774, 
and the 56" of his age.” 

Any information respecting this family will be 
received with thanks by 

“W. Worsrers, F.R.HLS. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Casar’s First Campaicn iy Brirary.—Meri- 
vale (History of the Romans under the Empvre, 
i, p. 408, ed. 1865), after discussing the different 
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localities, makes Czesar leave France at Witsand, 
and disembark on “‘ the flat beach of Deal or Wal- 
mer.” In a note he speaks of a discussion on these 
facts, since his first edition was published, by Prof. 
Airy, Mr. Lewin, and others, and of a thorough 
examination of the different views held on the 
tter ordered to be made by the Emperor Na- 
poleon. What is the generally received view at 
pre sent after these investigations ? 
:cIAN Seat.—Oliver, in his Historical 
Collections Re lating to the Devonshire Monasté ries, 


CisT 





says that the common seal of the Cistercian Order 





in England and Wales is still in existence. Where 
3 it to be found ? PELAGIUS. 





WanTED VERIFICATIONS OF THE FoLLowI1N« 





the story of the two knights quarrelling about the 
cold and silver sides of the Shield. 2. In what 
art of Gibbon’s writings occurs the sneer that he 
jad read the great Christian precept, “Do unto 
others,” &c., in a work written 400 years before 
Christ announced it in the Gospel, 7. ¢., in Isocrates, 
jicocl,, p. 164b, ed. Turic? 3. I think it is 
Walker, the author of The Original, who raises 
the odd question whether a man’s executors are 
not bound to give a dinner party for him if he 
dies between the invitation and the date of the 
banquet ; if so, where ? dD. C=. L 
{Our correspondent will find the palindrome, Nivoyv 
horoughly discussed in “N. & Q.,” 
410, 495; xii. 58.] 


I 
} 
I 











avounpara, Xc., t 





> S, xi. 198, 288, 





Drytxec Grapres.—Will any of your correspon- 
lents have the kindness to tell me where I can 
btain the receipt for drying grapes and rendering 
1 quite colourless? I have some in my room 
which are quite beautiful, looking almost like 
silver aigrettes ; but I cannot find in any book in 
my possession a receipt for thus making many of 
our pretty grapes into most beautiful table orna- 
ments. Taomson HAnkKEY. 

Shipborne Grange, Tunbridge. 


( 








} 


Otp Corx.—Can any numismatic reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me, from my very imperfect de- 
scription, what reign a silver coin belongs to about 
which I am curious? It is nearly the size of a 
half-crown, bent and worn and battered, and 
much of the edge has been clipped off. The 
obverse shows the faintest traces of a figure on 
horseback, holding a sword. Of the king’s name 
only the last two letters remain : “ —vs D.G. MAG. 
3— RA— HIB. REX.” The reverse has the English 
arms, as borne by James I., Charles I, and 
Charles IT., and the letters, “ avs— REGNO —RIS.” 

J. D. 

Irish Crosses.—Where could I get photo- 
graphs of the Runic crosses in Ireland? They are 
to send abroad to a professor of church archeology, 





Common Rererences :—1l. The origin of 


so I should like them distinct in their details, and 
not merely picturesquely taken. GREYSTEIL. 


Hamoaze.— What is the meaning of this word, 
and its derivation, as appli 1 to that part of the 
Tamar above Devonport ! 

Montacue WILLIAMS. 


Prices Parp ror Porrry.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me a list, as complete as 
possible, of prices paid for poetry—such ist as 
would enable one to compare the rewards of the 
poetical literature of our own day with that of the 
past ? DELTA. 


Replies. 
“LOCKSLEY HALL. 
5% §,. iv. 48, 91, 297, 317.) 


The philological issue which has arisen from 


the discussion respecting the meaning, ther 
the propriety, of a& passage in this poen is not 
devoid of interest. The matter-of-fact criticism of 
W. T. M., who cannot understand that summers 
may mean years, or that crows and rooks may 
mean the same thing, reminds one of the mathe- 
matician who objected to Paradise Lost b use it 
proved nothing. Dr. Mackay’s communication 


af r 


takes a wider scope. In the passage from Mache 
quoted in illustration— 
“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ” 


7 
th 


he asserts that rooky is not derived fron 
that the lexicographers have mistaken its meaning 
—that it was formerly spelt roaky, and signified 
dark, nebulous, misty. He further refers us to his 
work on the Lost Beauties of the English Language, 
where the same statements are reproduced, and 
concludes with the information that the word rook 
as applied to the bird, the Latin raucus, French 
rauque, Ger. rauch, English rough, are all derived 
from Gaelic roc, a hoarse voice or cry. On each of 
these points I have a word or two to say. 

1. It is assumed by Dr. Mackay and two of 
the other correspondents that the rook and crow 
are entirely different birds. Mr. Tennyson, when 
he speaks of the “crow that leads the nging 
rookery home,” evidently considers the terms 
synonymous. Those who are familiar with his 
works, and can appreciate the marvellous delicacy 
of touch by which his verses vibrate to every 
sight and sound in nature, will pause before ac- 
cusing him of error where natural phenomena are 
concerned. In the neighbourhood where I reside, 
and over a great part of England, the “rook,” 
corvus frugtlegus, is ordinarily called the 
“crow.” The collective habitat is called the 
“rookery,” and the name of “rook” is limited to 





n 








the young edible birds before they have acy ured 
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the bare white patch on the forehead which dis- 


tinguishes the mature ones. 





In Shakspeare’s time the same interchange of 
nenclature ae to have prev: viled. In 
lus and Cressida, Act i. sc. 2, Pandarus, 
viewing the Trojan forces, Be oR “Crows and 
daws, crows and daws!” In Love's Lahbour’s 
Lost, in the pret lyric at the close, occurs the 
lot 
couple 


“When turtles tread, and s and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks.” 
In Mac beth, ili. A we e have 
‘ By magot-pies and phat rhs and rooks br« 
In King phag v. 6 
** The choughs and cro 


ught forth.” 


$ thi at wing the midway air 


Show scarce so gross as beetles. 

It will be observed that in these passages, as 
well as in others which might be quoted, such as 
Romeo-and Juliet, i. 5,“ So shows a snowy dove 
trooping with crows,” reference is specially made 
to the gregarious habits of the bird. Now, the 
rook is the only member of the family of the 
¢ le, except to a smaller extent the chough, 
which displays ial habit the raven, carrion 
crow, and sther « carnivorous species being solitary, 


therefore, that 
language in using 
I am quite aware 


or going in pairs. It is evident, 
Shakspeare adopted the popular 
crow and rook indifferently. 
that there are other passa r great dramatist 
where the crow is coupled with the kite and eagle 
carnivorous animal; but this merely shows 
that he adopted the popular language whether 


ges in ou 





6 ua 


consistently or not. 

2. I will not contend that in the passage from 
Machet! " ili. 2, “* the rooky wood ” means “ abound- 
ing in ke.” I think the meaning is doubiful, 


gh Johnson and Webster attach this interpre- 


tation to it. The word occurs nowhere else in 
Shakspeare, but reek and reeky, in the sense of 
8! ioky, misty, are of frequent occurrence, That 
ooky and roky are met with in our old literature 
in the sense of smoky, hazy, nebulous, is unques- 
tionable ; Dr. Mackay’s derivation of it from 
Fre ne h raugq hoarse, is altogether inadmissible. 


with the radical of the bird 
with which it has not the remotest connexion. 
Reek and rool:, in the sense of 1og 


He is confounding it 


rook, 


and gloom, are 

peculiar to tl Teutonic and Norse languages, 

The earliest form is Old Norse Reykr, sub. ; Rjuka, 

verb ; Ger. rauch, rauchen, Dan. rig, Swed. Rok 

A.-S. Reoca Compare with this Gothic Rigqis, 
kness. 





3. Dr. Mac 
she uld be 
to know. I ha 


<AY has got an idea that the word 
why or wherefore I am at a loss 
ve searched through all the autho- 
rities within reach, The Pron 

( ‘oleridg Glossarial Ind 

Skinner, Minsheu, Strattmann, Jamieson, Nares, 
and I cannot find any trace of such a word. It is 
true that Halliwell gives roaky, but not a single 


roal v3; 
{ ptor Lum Parvulorum, 
Cotgrave, Junius, 


ze’s 





quotation furnished by 
graphy. 

4, I come now to the most extraordinary state- 
ment of all, which, to render it intelligible, I will 
que. Dr. MAcKAY says :-— 

“T may mention that the word rook as a bird......is 
derived from the Gaelic roc, a hoarse voice, or to cry witl 
a hoarse voice. The French raw: ue, roug rh or husky 
the Latin rucus, the English rough, the German rauch 
are all from the same source.” 


him supports his ortho- 








In The Lost Beauties, &c., he informs us that 
roaky, roky, are from the French rauque. Now, 
seeing that rook and rooky are referred ultimately 


to the same original, it seems singular that we 
should take the one direct from the 
give the French and Romans the trouble to derive 
the other for us at second-hand. 

Nothing could more aptly illustrate the deplor- 
able ignorance amongst educated persons of 
simplest rudiments of philological science, so much 
bewailed by Mr. Skeat. We are asked to believe 
that a common Latin word, which with gnate 
Greek equivalent was in ordinary use ages before 
the Gael were ever heard of, was derived from a 
barbarous race beyond the limits of the Roman 
Empire, with whose existence the Latins were 
unacquainted. It is really telling us that the 
brother is derived from the sister, instead of both 
from a common ancestor. Nota single reference 
or proof is given. Now, what are the facts? The 
original Aryan root is preserved in Sansk. ru, to 
sound, to cry. Hence it has lineally descended 
through a large proportion of the cognate tongue 
Greek ©-pvo-pat, Lat. rauc-us, Fr. rauque, Ital. 
rauco, &c. ; Gothic Hruk, A.-S. Hroc, Old Norse 
Hrokr, Old Ger. Hruoh, ¢ ym. Rhu, Gael. Roc. That 
the rook is so called from its harsh croak there can 
be no question ; but it was scarcely necessary to 


Gaelic, and 


the 


its co 


ramble to Ireland or the north of Scotland to find 
a name for it. The English rough, which Dr. 


Mackay identifies with rook, is derived from a 
different root: Sansk. Rudh, A.-S. Reoh, Ger. 
Rauh, Cym. Rhawn, Lat. Rudis. 

I have thus endeavoured to correct a misunder- 
standing which must necessarily arise from jum- 
bling together roots and deriv atives which have 
no connexion with each other. I have no wish to 
give offence, but in inquiries of this kind the plain 
truth must be spoken. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





Navi ICAL SCENE IN THE “ CoMPLAYNT OF 
ScoTLANDE,” 1549 (5% §. iv. 121, 142.)—The 
work by Jal, referred to by R. B. S., has not 
chanced to come under my observation. But 


Boyer’s Royal Dictionary Abridged, edited by 


N. Salmon, of an edition of which, publis shed in 
London in 1814, I have a copy, contains a copious 
vocabulary and explanation of sea terms and sea 
phrases in English and French. 
' 


By means of this 








5. 
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dictionary, I beg to add explanations of one or 
two words which have been left untouched by 
R. B. S. or unexplained. 

“Flasche ” (section 13, p. 122) seems to be the 
French word flasque, and was, in all probability, 
pronounced in the same way. Its meaning, as a 
maritime word, is illustrated by the following 
phrases :—“ Flasques de cabestan,” whelps of the 
capstan; “flasques de guindant,” whelps of the 
windlass ; “flasques de mat,” cheeks of the mast, 
hounds. One of the flasques involved in hoisting 
the sail had given way, and was therefore de- 
nounced as a false flasque. 

Is “linche ” in “ Hail the linche” (section 15 
not the French word élingue, meaning the sling of 
the yard? The “che” had, in all probability, 
not been pronounced soft, but somewhat hard, 
like g in élingue, or, as in flasche, che = k. 

On the other hand, is “in hou” (section 1) not 
a Scotch expression? Does it not simply mean 
that the sails were lowered? A “how” voice in 
Scotch means a low or deep voice. In the fourth 
section we have a “hou heuch,” where “hou” 
means the same. 

As ra, rai, or ree in Flemish and Dutch means 
a yard, raibands (section 9) does not seem to be a 
French word. Raibands = yardbands. 

Is “ veyra” (section 5) not essentially the same 
as the English words “ veer” and “ wear” in their 
radical meaning of “ to turn round ” ? 

Do not the letters “a” and “au” at the ends of 
veyra (section 5), pourbossa (6), caupona (7), sarra- 
bossa (8), pulpela (= pull-pulla), boulena, heisau, 
and vorsa (11), represent “ all,” pronounced Scottie! 
“a.” and meaning all who were engaged in the 
various acts denoted by the words to which “a” 
or “au” is annexed ? 

“Paneis veil the top with paneois and man- 

tilles” (section 19). Pan or pane is used in Scot- 
land for a piece of cloth or other covering. I 
do not therefore see why “ paneis” and “ paneois ” 
should be converted into the French words 
“paveis” and “ pavessis.” Pannus (Latin)=a 
cloth. 
With reference to the master’s frequent 
quhistling,” I would remind your readers of | 
the Boatswain’s injunction to the sailors in The 
Te mpest, Act i. sc. 1:— 

“Heigh, my hearts; cheerly, cheerly, my hearts; 
yare, yare.—Take in the topsail. "Tend to the master’s 


in 


“Grapus aD Parnassum” (5" §. iv. 273.)— 
Lorp LytTetton’s reference to the use of the 
Gradus reminds me of an incident of my own 
boyhood. I was at a school at Ramsbury, in 
Wiltshire, kept by Doctor Meyrick and _ his 
brother Arthur. The Doctor's chair was at the 
lower end of the school, Arthur’s at the upper end 
nearer the senior classes, of which, as being by far 
the better classic of the two, he generally took 
the charge, and the boys most conscious of merit 
took up to him their themes and verses. There 
was a boy named Breton about the middle of the 
school He was not a distinguished poet or 
“Latiner” ; he had only attained to the dignity 


| of two verses, hexameter and pentameter, and he 


never got much beyond. Generally he got the 
English idea from some other boy and Latinized 
it as best he might. One day the thesis was 
“Mare.” Breton somehow got the notion that the 
sea “‘ dashes ships upon the cruel rocks.” He took 
up his production to Arthur Meyrick, highly 
pleased with it. The second line ran thus :-— 
“ Tlliditque rates crudelibus scopulis.” 
Meyrick dashed his indignant pencil through 
“crudelibus,” and sent him back to his place 
crest-fallen. Finding no equivalent for “crudelis” 
that he could twist into a dactyl, and none for 
“ scopulum ” that he could twist out of « spondee, 
he had recourse to Dictionary and Gradus for 
interchangeable terms. Taking “ stones” instead 
of “ rocks,” he took up his revised edition thus :— 
“ Illiditque rates testiculis rabidis ” ! 
Meyrick received it, fell back in his chair half- 
choking, rose, shouted “ Well done, Breton !” and 
read it aloud. “ Inextinguishable laughter” rang 
through the school, echoed from the further end 
by the roar of the Doctor. 
Hersert RANDOLPH. 
Worthing. 


‘ 


Minster Cururcn, Kent (5 §. iv. 268.)— 
There have been many tales afloat respecting the 
old Bible referred to by A. G. W., but that about 
its being smuggled across the Atlantic to be bound 
is, I should think, a recent invention, and a very 


|clumsy one. Is it likely a part would be taken 


and one wooden cover left? Probably this story 
originated out of one current here of a well-known 
gentleman, highly respected, an able local historian 
and an antiquarian of great talent, who, going into 
the church some forty years since, and seeing that 





whistle, 


The language of the sea seems to have been | 
& composite affair, to which the French had appa- | 
rently contributed their quota. As regards the | 
introduction of French words into Scotland to the | 
extent that R. B. S. states, there are certain ques- | 
tions, hitherto unconsidered, to be disposed of 
before satisfactory conclusions on the point can be 
arrived at. Henry Kitcovur. | 


| the leaves of the old Bible were disappearing one by 


one,—torn off bit by bit by visitors to the church,— 
was so indignant that he took the Bible for 
preservation, with the expression that he would see 
that it was better preserved. I have made strict 
inquiry into the matter, and have the best autho- 
rity for stating that this story is also a creation of 
some village novelist, for, before this could have 
taken place, a writer in a handbook describes it as 
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“ 


a fragment, “as it formerly was,” and as it is now 
—half a wooden cover, with a brass ornament in 
the centre, and at the corners chained to the desk. 
The chain I consider modern ; the cover has all the 
appearance of antiquity, and undoubtedly is part 
of the original Bible that was placed, as elsewhere, 
in the church at the time of the Reformation, that 
the parishioners might resort to the same and read 
it. It is asit has been for the past fifty years—the 
time I have known the old church—and probably 
as it was a century before my time; but the dis- 
appearance of the leaves and half of the cover has 
excited, and continues to excite, some interest, for 
only three years and a half since Archdeacon 
Dealtry, who was then in charge of the parish, 
received a letter from some one in Jersey—I now 
have the letter before me—giving many particulars 
how the old Bible got to Jersey, and offering to 
restore the same for a moderate sum. Some cor- 
respondence took place ; but, as the possessor could 
not send it unless a remittance was first made, the 
matter dropped through; by the description 
given it could not have been a part belonging to 
the old cover we have in the church. I hope when 
A. G. W. again visits our church he will meet 
with an attendant read up in the history of its 
relics. R. Buss. 
Minster, Thanet. 


Who was Mrs. Harris ? (5" §. iv. 58, 70.)—I 
am now in a position to answer this inquiry, 
originated by your correspondent Truge BiveE and 
repeated by myself. Mrs. Harris was not the 
sister of Mrs. Ryves, the “claimant to royalty,” 
but of the mother of that lady’s husband ; so all my 
interest in Mrs. Harris is at an end. 

Having, in the early part of the year, obtained 
through the Times much curious information 
about Mrs. Ryves’s brother, Charles Wilmot 
Serres, long an African wanderer, I ventured to 
solicit the aid of the leading journal in gaining 
similar information as to her supposed sister, in a 
communication which appeared on the 28th Sept. 
This was answered by “One of the (Ryves) 
Family” on the 7th instant, as I have stated ; but 
the writer, with reference to some remarks of mine 
respecting Mrs. Ryves’s brother, says the “C. W. 
Serres declared to be living at the Cape of Good 
Hope must be either a myth or one of the other 
branches of the Serres family ; that Mrs. Ryves 
during many years upheld her claim in the law 
courts, under the critical analysis of the first juris- 
consults of the day.” 

I have no doubt of the good faith of the writer 
of this statement. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
true that Mrs. Serres left a son (consequently a 
brother of Mrs. Ryves), who was, in the eye of the 
law if not de facto, a son of her husband, which 
son was living at the time that Mrs. Ryves was 
pleading her claim to the titles, dignity, and 





honour of Princess of Cumberland and Duchess of 
Lancaster, in the Court of Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes in June, 1866. The distinguished 
apostle of Free Thought and Liberalism who pub- 
lished an account of Mrs. Ryves as a “ suppressed 
princess ” will, I trust, forgive me if I lay before 
the public some particulars of the curious history 
of her brother as that of a suppressed prince, 
for though it is not very clear who suppressed 
Mrs. Ryves, it is very evident that Mrs. Ryves 
suppressed her brother. Wittiam J. Tuoms, 


Tue Spanish Hatr-Dotxiar (5" §. iv. 328.)— 
The coin alluded to by Mr. J. Kay Booker was, 
in all probability, booty of war, captured from a 
Spanish galleon, and stamped, in order that the 
now anglicized coin should pass freely into circu- 
lation, at our Mint with the effigy of the conqueror. 
If George IIT. had “a kind of private mint,” I 
should very much like to know the names of the 
artists who cut his matrices for him ; yet it is just 
possible that a small stamping press, fitted with 
the small head of George III., might have been 
sent from the Tower for his Majesty to amuse him- 
self by mutilating the neck of Charles III. Kings, 
as we all know, are very fond of making foot- 
stools of the necks of their enemies. 

Georce AvGustus SALA. 


Arcnpeacons’ Seats (5 §, iv. 327.)}—William 
of Wykeham, Archdeacon of Lincoln, bore his arms 
on a shield under the image of St. Mary and the 
Holy Child within a tabernacle (being his “ patro- 
ness”), as he continued to do on his new private 
seal when Bishop of Winchester (see my }Villiam 
of Wykeham and his Colleges, p. 36). At Durham, 
Bishops Fox, 1494-1502, and Sever, 1502-7, first 
impaled their paternal coats with the arms of the 
see, no doubt in allusion to the spiritual marriage 
between the bishop and his cathedral church, as 
he wore a ring (Surtees’s Durham, Pl. vi.). Dean 
Tyndal, of Ely, 1514, impaled his paternal coat 
with the arms of the cathedral chapter, not the see 
(Bentham’s Ely, 191). So did Dean Colet ; but 
Archdeacon Mullins, of London, bore only his 
paternal coat on his monument (Dugdale, *t 
Paul’s, Plates lxv., cv.). Canon 124, of 1604, re- 
quires that an archdeacon’s seal shall contain the 
“title of that jurisdiction.” The constitutions of 
Otho require that the seal should bear “ nomen 
dignitatis, et proprium nomen illius qui dignitatis 
vel officii perpetui gaudet honore, insculptum notis 
et characteribus manifestis ” (see my edition, p. 163, 
published by Parker). Dr. Oliver mentions that 
the dean, precentor, chancellor, and treasurer of 
Exeter had each his official coat of arms. 

MackenziE E, C. WAtcort. 


Appended to the archdeacon’s mandate for my 
induction to Patching is a seal, bearing on the 
dexter side the arms of the see of Chichester, and 
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on the sinister side those, I presume, of the then 
archdeacon, for around it are the words, “ The Seal 
of Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chichester, 1840.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Any archdeacon has doubtless a right to impale 
the arms of his archdeaconry ; but I have never 
yet been able to find any authority for archdeacons 
bearing the arms of the see, of which their arch- 
deaconry only forms a part. The point seems to 
me to be whether an archdeacon has any ex officio 
arms at all. E. K. 


Arms or THE Dvccat Hovse or Brittany: 
Arms or Dixon (5" §. ii. 187.)—I lately had the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from a gentleman in 
Guernsey, of which the underwritten is a copy. 
As there are doubtless many readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who bear a “chief ermine,” as I do (though, 
perhaps, unaccompanied by the French lily), I 
think the editor will not object to afford a small 
shelter for so suggestive and interesting a note. 
Having no authority to give up the name, I with- 
hold it, but nothing more :— 

“Candie, Guernsey, 26th Jan., 1875. 

“Sir,—Looking over ‘ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. vol. ii., I find at 
p- 187 a letter from you, in which mention is made of 
a work that you contemplated publishing about the 
families of Dixon who have borne a chief ermine. 

“T am under the impression that, wherever in an 
ancient house you find a chief ermine, there is a connexion 
with the Ducal House of Brittany. 

“ And my reason for troubling you with these lines is 
that if in the present instance you have discovered any- 
thing to confirm my theory, I would beg you to be so 
good as to let me know. 

“T believe the arms of Brittany to be the most ancient 
bearings in existence, and I am confident that, if we 
could find out how the ermine was introduced into the 
arms of other families, great light would be thrown on 
the history of heraldry.—I remain, sir, your most 
obedient servant, pee oe Gm, 

“R. W. Dixon, Esq.” 

May I ask if a Duke of Brittany ever fought 
with or against our Henries in the French 
wars? It has been suggested that the following 
Wm. Dicson may have been the ancestor who 
won the lily, &c., for the Dixons :— 

“Tn the following century, one of the family was a 


Advertiser, of August 26 last, some of the “ Un- 
published Notes by David Murray Lyon” (author 
of the History of St. Mary's Chapel, and the great 
Scottish Masonic writer), from which I beg to 
send you excerpts having reference to the “ Brigs” 
and also to the original of Burns’s monument. 
These, I trust, may be deemed worthy a place in 
your record. 

Recently, when visiting the locality, I came 
upon the ancient piscina or font, lying on the 
ground outside, but half within the south 
wall (about the centre) of “ Alloway’s auld 
haunted Kirk.” Close to it is a tombstone of a 
family named Hunter, on which remain their arms, 
three hunting horns (two and one), but the 
tinctures are worn out.— 

“ AuLD Bric.—We have no means of knowing when 
the Bridge of Doon was built. It was in a ruinous state 
three centuries ago, when the burgh of Ayr contributed 
largely towards repairing it. . . . In 1810 it was resolved 
that a new bridge should be erected close to the site of 
the old one, which was to be demolished, and the mate- 
rial used in constructing the other. Regarding the con- 
templated destruction of the Auld Brig as a species of 
vandalism, several public-spirited persons inaugurated a 
movement for its preservation. ‘ The old bridge,’ it was 
represented, ‘boasts a very high antiquity, and is con- 
sidered as one of the finest arches in Europe, being in 
height and span equal if not superior to the Rialto at 
Venice.’ ... A subscription was set on foot, with a 
view to raise a fund to be applied in purchasing, repair- 
ing, and keeping up the venerable edifice. It was also 
intended, should the fund prove adequate, to erect a 
statue or bust of Burns on the centre of the arch, and 
make the old bridge a thoroughfare for foot passengers 
only, so soon as the new one should be finished... . 
The authorities not only cancelled their resolution to 
demolish the old fabric, but agreed to uphold it for the 
use of pedestrians. Its preservation having thus been 
secured, the scheme for buying it was abandoned, and 
the idea of raising a monument to Burns at Alloway was 
lost sight of till 1818, when measures were adopted 
which resulted in the successful realization of that ob- 
ject.”—D. Murray Lyon. 

Seta Warr. 

“ NoopLe” (5 §,. iv. 128.)—Thomson, in his 
Etymons of English Words, deduces noodle (a 
simpleton, a fool) from the Gothic nadul and the 
Saxon nih dol, “nearly stupid,” and makes it 
synonymous with dull (blunt, heavy) and doodle, 


companion of Sir James Stewart, the ‘Black Knight of | the former of which he derives from the Gothic 


Lorn,’ who married Jane, Queen Dowager of Scotland ; 
for, in 1445, a safe conduct was granted by Henry VI. 
of England to ‘ James Stewart, lately husband of the late 
Queen of Scotland, John Stewart, his son, and William 
Dicson, Scots, with 20 persons, Scotchmen, in their 
company.’ 

“ William Dicson here mentioned was undoubtedly of 
note, being the only one named in company with the 
step-father and step-mother of Sir James Stewart (after- 
wards Earl of Athol) of the reigning king, James II.” 
(Dixon, of Boston, U.S.A., On Surnames). 

R. W. Drxoy. 


Seaton Carew, West Hartlepool. 


Burys (5% §. iv. 126.)—Almost simultaneously 


and Swedish du! and the Welsh dwi (stupid), and 
the latter from the Gothic dul, dedul, and Teutonic 
dol. Wituram Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

This word may be a diminutive of noddie, which 
Junius renders “stolidé ineptus; vwns Grecis 
est tardus, hebes, stupidus. Italis noddo, est 
spurius, item stolidus” ; and Lye adds, “ rectiis 
fortasse Skinnerus, qui derivat 4 Norm. naudin, 
fatuus.” R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Paris. 


Johnson derives this word from noddle, simple- 





with your publication there appeared in the Ayr | ton, and noddle from the French naudin. 8. L. 
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OrtenTaTion or Cuurcues (5" §. iv. 209, 274.) 
—The symbolical reason is stated in A few Hints 
on the Practical Study of Eccl. Arch., for the 
Camb. Camd. Soc., ed. 4, 1843, p. 21 :— 

“ Orientation.—It is important to notice the deviation 
of a church from due east, because it is supposed that 
the chancel points to that part of the horizon where 
the sun rises on the feast of the patron saint ; and it 
would be interesting to ascertain the truth of this belief. 
It may here be observed that some churches diverge 
northward at the chancel arch from a true line drawn 
east and west. A very remarkable example is 8. Mi- 
chael’s, Coventry: more frequently the direction is 
southward, as at Bosham, Sussex. The symbolical reason 
is that the inclination of our Lord’s head on the cross 
is thus represented.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


InterEsTING MS. Boox (5 §. iv. 247.)—Ac- 
cording to Richard, in the Bibliothtque Sacrée— 
not, perhaps, the best authority possible, but the 
only one at hand—the book in question was written 
by Abraham Ben Chanania Jaghel, an Italian 

tabbi of the family of the Galiki. He embraced 

Christianity at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, during the pontificate of Paul V., and 
held the office of censor of Hebrew books in the 
March of Ancona, in 1619-20. 

The Good Doctrine, or Jewish Catechism, was 
published in Hebrew, before his conversion, at 
Venice, 1595, Svo., and at Amsterdam, 1658 ; at 
London, 1679, and Franeker, 1690, both with the 
Latin translation of Louis Compiégne de Veil. It 
was also published with notes at Frankfort, 1661 ; 
and by Vander Hart, with a new version, at Helm- 
stadt, in 1704. The chief end of the book is said 
to have been to inspire the Jews with love for 
Christians. The same writer is the author of a 
work called Salvans Confidenies, in which he 
declares the cure for the plague to be prayer and 
the fear of God, Venice, 1587 and 1603, 4to. 

E. H. L. 


“The Jews’ Catechism.” This may possibly be 
translated from Catechismus Judworum, Heb. et 
Lat. Interprete Ludov. Compeigne de Veil, Lond., 
1679, 12mo. See Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., “ Jews.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“ Aparca” (5% §. iv. 169) is Basque, and so 
given in Diccionario trilingue del Castelano, 
Bascuence y Latin, Aiio 1745, fol., San Sebastian, 
by L. de Larramendi, whose explanations are tran- 
scribed literatim, and without comment :— 

“ Abarca. Calzado de Cuero. Es del Bascuence; 
dixose assi, por la semejanza que tiene con la barca; 
au barca y barca es Bascuence. Veasi alli. 

“ Abarcas. Abarcac. Lat. Pero, onis. 

“ Abarcar. Viene de el Bascuence Abarcé, que se 
calza, dando muchas bueltas 4 Ja pierna, como abrazan- 
dola con una cuerda muy larga: y de aqui, 

* Quien mucho abarca poco aprieta.’”’ 
Wituiam Pratt. 


115, Piccadilly. 








I believe the etymology of this Spanish word to 
be from abaxo, below, low down, underneath, on 
the same principle as bas, in French, below, is a 
sock or stocking, which was first drawn over the 
foot and leg, whilst the haut, a knitted legging 
without top or bottom, was afterwards brought on 
over the bas—above the knee ?—hence the word in 
plural hauts, anglicized hose, as applied to stock- 
ings in general ; hosier, one who sells stockings ; and 
hose, a tube of leather or canvas open at both ends, 

Georce Peacock, F.R.G.S. 

Regent House, Starcross, Devon. 


Piscator1AL Ruymes (5" §. iv. 149.)—The 
following lines have long been familiar to me, but 
where I got them from I do not know. I thought 
they might be in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes or 
in the Complete Angler, but I do not find them 
in either :— 

“ When the wind is in the north, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth ; 

When the wind is in the west, 

Then the sport is at its best ; 

When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth ; 

When the wind is in the east, 

Tis neither fit for man nor beast.” 
The fourth line, I should say, is rather doubtful, 
but I am quite sure that I have preserved the idea 
that the west wind is most favourable. 

I find in the Complete Angler, chap. v. (p. 94 of 

3ell & Daldy’s 12mo. edition, 1863), the fol- 
lowing :— 

* But first for the wind; you are to take notice that 
of the winds the south wind is said to be the best. One 
observes that, 

* When the wind is south, 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.’ 
Next to that, the west wind is believed to be the best; 
and having told you that the east wind is the worst, I 
need not tell you which wind is the best in the third 
degree.” 
B. P. 


The following rhyme by J. F. A. will be found 
in the Angler’s Manual, a tabular publication, 
printed by Howlett, 10, Frith Street, Soho:— 

“ Wind from the south or south-west 
Is known to suit the angler best ; 
When from the north or east it blows, 
Seldom the sportsman angling goes.” 


Wm. Jackson Picorrt. 


’ 


Misuse or Worps: “ Arpocrypuan” (5* §. iv. 
166.)—Mr. Drxon, after very properly rebuking 
newspaper writers for a misuse of this word, as if 
it were synonymous with “ false,” adds :— 

*“‘ Of course every fairly educated person—not to men- 
tion the typical ‘schoolboy’—ought to know that an 
apocryphal book is not one that is false, but one the 
authorship of which is hidden and unknown.” 

If such were the case, the greater part of the 
historical books of the Old Testament is apocry- 
phal, also the Epistle to the Hebrews in the New 
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Testament ; while the two most important books 
of the Apocrypha, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, 
should be excluded, as the authors are known. We 
must go deeper for a reason. They are called 
Apocrypha because they contain an esoteric mean- 
ing, a hidden wisdom. Let any one read that 
exquisite description of Wisdom in Ecclus. xxiv. 
as well as other passages in the same book, and he 
will see that the writer’s mind is full of the idea 
of a hidden wisdom, to be revealed only to a few. 
Examine the Book of Judith : it is impossible to 
make it historical, but it is intensely apocryphal. 
Thus Judith, the embodiment of every virtue, 
public and private, by wisdom overcomes the 
mightiest enemy, who could not be overcome by 
force. Examine the names: Judith is the femi- 
nine of Judah, and represents the widowed 
daughter of Zion. Bethulia means either the 
house of God, or, by adopting another pointing, 
the virgin of the Lord, Jerusalem. Achior is the 
brother of light ; Nebuchadnezzar is the prophetic 
Babylonian, the great enemy; and Holophernes 
will bear the meaning “ the servant of the serpent.” 
The apocryphal element is plain. Tobit is equally 
allegorical, only it is virtue in private life, instead 
of virtue in public, as in the case of Judith, that 
is held up for imitation. So too Susanna, “the 
lily,” tempted yet true, delivered through the 
“wisdom” of one, Daniel, specially raised up to 
save her, is equally apocryphal. 
E. Leaton BLenkrysoprpr. 


“QvuickEN” (5 §. iv. 168.)—The names by 
which the mountain ash tree has been known are 
verynumerous ; Loudon, Arboretum et Fructicetum, 
ii. 916, gives quicken tree, quickbeam, wild ash, 
wild service, mountain service, bird service, wild 
sorb, rowan tree, roone tree, roan tree, rontry, 
roddan, wichen tree, witchen, whitten, wiggen tree, 
and wiggin. To these may be added, from Miller’s 
Gard. Dict., rantry. A note by Hunter, in his 
edition of Evelyn’s Sylva, York, 1776, p. 218, gives 
the common English name of the tree as quicken, 
and, in the North, roan tree. Epwarp So.ty. 


~~. 


If Siema will consult Gerarde’s Herbal, p. 1473 
‘London, 1633), he will find “ quicken tree, quick- 
beame tree, and wicken tree,” given as names for 
the wild or mountain ash. 

Cotgrave, in his French and English Diction ry, 
translates “ Fresne de montaigne, the wild ash, 
whicken tree, quicken tree, quick-beam tree” ; he 
also gives “Fresne sauvage” as “ Fresne de mon- 
taigne, the whicken tree,” &c. 

Round tree represents the common name for the 
mountain ash in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land, the rowan tree. Jounson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


The “ mountain ash,” or rowan tree, is called 
“ = » : + . : 
quicken-wood” in North Lincolnshire, where 





Wesley was born. It is used as a charm to keep 

stacks from firing, &e. Couch-grass is called 

“quicks,” “wicks,” or “twitch”; young thorn- 

plants for hedges, “ quicks.” 2 -e 
Winterton, Brigg. 


Arapic Book or Hierociypuics (5™ §. iv. 
229.)—It may be seen at the first glance that the 
letters of the alphabet attributed to Pythagoras 
p. 19, Arabic Text), and the symbols explained 
by M. André Dacier in his Bibliothéque des 
Anciens Philosophes, are as distinct from each 
other as they can possibly be. The alphabet con- 
sists of twenty-two letters of fantastic shapes, and 
the symbols are short sentences, or, to quote M. 
Dacier’s words— 

“Comme des enigmes, qui sous l’envellope de termes 
simples et naturels présentent A l’esprit des veritez 
analogiques qu'on veut luy enseigner.”—Tom. i. p. clxxvi. 

Fifty-nine of these sentences are Greek and six- 
teen Latin, in all seventy-five in number, which, 
with explanatory remarks, extend over fifty pages 
(tom. i. pp. clxxiv-cexxiv). WuLiiam Pvarrt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Evizasetu Hatt (5" §, iv. 228) was the grand- 
daughter of Shakspeare. Her mother, Susannah 
Shakspeare (eldest daughter of the poet), married 
Dr. John Hall. Elizabeth Hall was born in 
1608 ; her baptism is thus recorded at Stratford : 
“1607-8, Feb. 21. Elizabeth, daughter to John 
Hall, Gen.” She was twice married ; her first 
husband, Thomas Nash, was the eldest son of 
Antony Nash of Welcombe. The register at Strat- 
ford contains the following entry : “ April 22, 1626. 
Mt Thomas Nash to Mistress Elizabeth Hall.” 
They had no children, and, Thomas Nash having 
died in 1647, we find, two years afterwards, that 
his widow married John Bernard, Esq.. of Abing- 
don Manor, near Northampton. No children were 
born of this marriage, and Lady Bernard, her 
husband having been knighted by Charles IL, 
November 25, 1661, died at Abingdon, where she 
was buried, as shown by the register: “ Anno D™ 
J. C. 1669. Madam Elizabeth Bernard, wife of 
Sir John Bernard, Knt., was buried 17" Febr., 
1669.” Her father died November 25, 1635. Her 
mother died (five weeks after her daughter’s second 
marriage) July 11, 1649 (vid. Shakspeareana Gene- 
alogica, by Geo. Russel French). 

T. MacGratr. 


This lady was Shakspeare’s granddaughter, the 
daughter and only child of Susanna and John 
Hall, the well-known physician of Stratford. She 
was born 1608; married (1) in 1626 to Thomas 
Nash (who died in 1647), and (2) in 1649 to Sir 
John Barnard of Abington, co. Northampton. She 
died, sine prole, in 1670. Niece, in the language 
of that day, had the general signification of “ near 
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kinswoman.” 


“ grandsons” in Othello, i. 1. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

Mitton axp Spewnser’s Use or tHe Worp 
“Cuarm” (5™ S, iv, 25, 118, 255.)--Sir Philip 
Sidney. in his 1) logie for Poetrie (1595), men- 
tions the use of NSortes Virgiliane as “a very 
vaine and godles superstition, as also it was to 


think that spirits were commaunded by such verses, 





whe reup yn this word charmes, deriued of ¢ Tn i a, 
commeth.” ™, &: 
Forest Hill. 
Losses or MSS.. & by Fire (5" §. iv. 1, 58, 
237.)—The la Mr. Stacey Grimaldi, in his | 
Oriqines Genealogice, p. 315, says that an accurate 


register of the members of the society of Gray’s 


Inn is in existence from 1521. He gives as his 
authority Harl. MS. 1912. Having occasion, a 
few years since, to consult this ancient register, 


1 


I was informed by the accredited official that the 


registers of the society were destroyed by fire 
about the year 1650. Mr. Macray, at p- 1 of 


the above references, amongst the losses by fire 
includes Dr. Roxburgh’s collection plants, 
“which he had the misfortune to lose, with his 
books and papers, in an inundation.” Is this last 
word a typographical error ? E. V. 


of 


Atmanacs (5" §, iv. 81, 139, 214, 
—It is my conviction that these were pub- 
lished originally bound by the booksellers in one 
volume in morocco, though it is probable that they 
were issued also in a separate form. That one 
does not meet with them separately is quite 
natural, since they, like most pamphlets of an 
early date (supposing they were issued in this 
state), have disappeared, the bound copies alone 
surviving. I have four volumes in morocco, con- 
taining the almanacs enumerated by Mr. Lenrnan 
(p. 81) for the years 1685, 1686, 1703, 1721, with 
the curious astrological cuts and devices. 

I believe seventeenth century almanacs are con- 
sidered “valuable,” for what purpose I cannot say. 
I see that Payne & Foss, in 1848, priced a set 
from 1686 to 1815 at five guineas, though I should 
imagine they did not find a purchaser for it. If 
any one would find any interest in those I have, I 
shall be happy to give them to him, if he will 
write me a line. W. S. SonnenscHeEry. 

Streatham Place, 8. W. 


Loxpon 
on” 


mae 


Priests’ Betts : Sancte Betts (5" §. iv. 188, 
257.)—In the Handbook of English Ecclesiology 
(Masters, 1847), such bells are said to remain 
also at Long Compton, Warwickshire, and at St. 
Mary Over, Cambridge. These in the usual posi- 
tion on east gable of the nave. Also, on west 


gable of north aisle, at Milverton, Somersetshire ; 
and, on west gable of south aisle, at Baston, Lin- 


Similarly “nephews” is used for | 





colnshire. There is also one (east gable of nave) 
at Mells, Somersetshire. There is a “ ting-tang” 
hung in the belfry window of the tower here 
Pewsey, Wiltshire), which starts off wildly on 
Sundays as soon as the clock has struck the hour 
for beginning service. Its date is 1574. 
2. Bee 

P.S.—May I venture to suggest to Mr. Wixe 
that the words in the Missal are “ Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth,” not “ Sancte,” 
we. ? 


Kixe Epwarp VI. as a Founper (5% §, iy, 
289, 335.)—Mr. Hawes surely has made a mis- 


“ 


quotation when he says “ to the number of eighty.” 
In my copy of Mr. Green’s Short History of the 
English People, p. 353, stands, “ one noble measure 
indeed, the foundation of eighteen grammar schools, 
was destined to throw a lustre over the name of 
Edward.” Mr. Green has been accused of many 
small inaccuracies ; this, at any rate, seems not to 
belong to him. Of the twenty-eight in the Report 
of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission (1868), Appen- 
dix IV., pp. 44-47, nine are “reputed” only, or 
assigned on doubtful evidence or re-establish- 
ments, leaving nineteen, which is, at any rate, very 
close upon Mr. Green’s number, for which, indeed, 
he is likely enough to have good authority. 


Ge We 


Bett Literature (5% §, iii. 42, 82, 163, 200, 
220, 385 ; iv. 94, 297.)—My authority for calling 
Duckworth (p. 258) the author of “ Tintinnalogia; 
or, the Art of Ringing, London, 1671, 8vo.,” is a 
modern edition of Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, at 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which institution, 
however, does not contain the Tintinnalogia, nor 
have I met with a copy, but I have seen it referred 
to in Burney’s History of Music, vol. iii. p. 443. 
Richard Duckworth was a Leicestershire man by 
birth, a Puritan put on Fellow of B. N. Coll. 
Oxf., by the Parliamentarian Visitors ; one who 
conformed to the re-established order of Church 
matters at the Restoration ; rector of the place I 
write at from 1679 to 1706, and during the last 
fourteen years of his life Vice-Principal of St. Alban 
Hall. His sepulchre is with us to this day. 

Wittiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Pustic Penance (5* §, ii. 468 ; iii. 154, 277; 
iv. 276.)—The following notes are taken from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of Little Glemham, co. 
Suffolk :— 

“Dec. 16th, 1764, P* the ’Paritor when the Widow 
Crisp did penance, 5s. ; for y* use of a sheet and washing 
it, 6d.” 

Artuur J. CiarK KENNEDY. 

“Campion” (5% S. iii. 369 ; iv. 293.)—Mr. 
Maruew will, I think, find no authority for his , 
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derivation of champion from a French or Latin 
source. However French it may look, it is a pure 
Old English word. A.-S. Ce mpa, Cempan, a 
soldier, a warrior; with this are cognate Ger. 
Kan fer, Dan. Kemper, Cym Commarn, If 
Lat. Vam as a field of battle, has any connexion 
with champion, it is very remote, and the missing 
links are wanting. Cempa existed as an English 
word long before there was any im] ation from 
French. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“ As true ’s the Deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city.” 
(5% §. iii. 406, 476.)—I perfectly remember, nearly 
sixty years ago, a vaulted passage under Christ 
Church Cathedral, in Dublin, where there were 
some poor little shops or stalls. It was popularly 
called “ Hell,” and a black stump of wood in the 
side wall (probably the remains of an old statue 
was called “the Devil.” But I believe “ the Deil 
in Dublin city” originated from the name of the 


city having sometimes been written in old times 
“Dyviin.” “Dhubh Linn,” pronounced “ Dhuv 
Linn,” meant the black pool of the river Liffey, 
and was corrupted into Dyvlin or Divelin; hence 
the Devil in Dublin. ae me 








Seizinc Corpses ror Dest (4% §. passim; 
5 S. i. 490; ii. 15, 217, 337.)—The following 
cutting from the Standard of Oct. 5, 1875, will 
show that this custom has not fallen into entire 
disuse : ~ 

“Srrance Detention or A Conpse.—Mr. Titford, an 
undertaker, of the Euston Road, applied to Mr. Hannay 
for advice and assistance under the following distressing 
circumstances. He stated that, on Sunday,a man of the 





yll Street, St. Pancras, with a woman, expired, and 
on application being made by the friends of the deceased, 
including his widow, for the delivery up of the body, so 
that it might be conveyed to Peterborough for interment 
in the family grave, it was refused, the landlord declining 
to give it up unless the sum of 9/., which he alleged was 
owing to him, was paid—Mr. Hannay said that the 
body could not be legally detained for debt, and ought to 
be given up, or the sanitary authorities would step in 
and interfere.” 





R. PassincuamM. 


Fairy Arms (5* §S. iv. 47, 135.)—“ Any man 
can adopt a crest and a motto, whether he be a 
gentleman or not.” I quote the above from ante, 
p. 135. “On croit facilement ce qu'on souhaite” 
(I am not what the heralds call a gentleman), 
nevertheless I must confess I was inclined to 
doubt the doctrine propounded by Mr. Tavcnron, 
until I perceived that it remained uncontradicted. 
43 a matter of course I now implicitly believe it, 
and, having recently started a carriage, I intend to 
adopt the crest and motto of the Duke of Norfolk, 
which I think will look very nice. But I want to 
know about the coronet. Your correspondent says 





Ga » ” “7 
crest and motto” only ; yet surely if I adopt the 


duke’s crest and motto, I may also adopt his coro- 
net. Perhaps your correspondent will kindly en- 
lighten me. F, Newmay. 


Wituiam Cunnincnam, Bisnop or ARGYLL 
(5™S. iv. 282.)—As I am partly responsible for the 
editing of a book cited by A. S. A., The Protocol 
Bool: of Master Cuthbert Simpson, Chapter ¢ ‘lerk of 
the Diocese of Glasgow, I would respectfully point 
out to that gentleman that, so far from there being 
an error in the date “ Feb. 1, 1496,” which he says 
is “erroneously” and “unaccountably” given in 
an instrument regarding the Glencarne family, and 
should be 1507, he has himself fallen into a mis- 
take, forgetting that the year then began on 
March 25. Not only is the chapter clerk right in 
this, but also in the nineteenth regnal year of 
James IV., which ended on June 10, 1507, of 
course, as February, 1506, followed June, 1506. 
This little point as to the calendar is constantly 
forgotten, though often reiterated for the guidance 
of historical students. Till 1600-1 it was un- 
changed in Scotland. I have not the necessary 
authorities at hand to follow the interesting paper 
of A.S.A., but it is certainly singular, if William 
Cunningham, the “ Master of Kilmaurs,” was put 
in the fee of that barony in 1498, and was a knight 
in 1509, that he should have been under the 
tutory of his father in 1506, which, in the ordinary 
case, would signify that he was then either a pupil 
under fourteen, or incapable for some other reason 
of managing his own affairs. JosePH Bary. 


CarpinaL Wotsey (5" §. iv. 109, 215.)—I 
think what Mercia requires will be found in the 
following quotation from I. D’Israeli’s Amenities 
of Literature, vol. iii. p. 392, “‘ The War against 
Books” (London, Edward Moxon, 1841) :— 

“ Perhaps he who first, with a statesman’s prescient 
view, had contemplated on this novel and unknown 
power, and, as we shall see, had detected its insidious 
steps stealing into the cabinet of the sovereign, was the 
great minister of this great monarch. It has been sur- 
mised that the Cardinal aimed to crush the head of the 
serpent by stopping the printing press in the monastery 
of St. Albans of which he was the Abbot, for that press 
remained silent for half a century. In Convocation the 
Cardinal expressed his hostility against printing, assuring 
the simple clergy that if they did not suppress printing, 
printing would suppress them (see a curious note of 
Heame’s in his glossary to Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
p. 185; also Herbert's Typoganty, p. 1435).” 

F. B. JEvons. 

Oxford. 


hea 


Camoens (5% §, iii. 219, 257, 297, 319, 338, 
357.)—In Quillinan’s translation of the first five 
books of the Lusiad, published in 1853, the fol- 
lowing editions are mentioned amongst others :-— 

The Lusiad, translated into Danish, by H. F. Lundbye, 
Copenhagen, 1828. 

The Lusiad, translated into Swedish, by Vils Loven, 
Stockholm, 1839. 


2. 
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Dancerovs Lunatics iv. 
following appears in the Annual Register for 1772, 
p. 121 :— 

“ Four persons were tried at York Assizes for smother- 
ing a boy, that had been bitten by a mad dog, and was 
raving mad himself, between blankets. They are said 
to have been acquitted for want of evidence.” 

The volume for 1766 contains, at p. 57, an ac- 
count of a remarkably horrible murder of a wife 
by her husband on the bridal night, which oc- 
curred “at Carpentras, in the district of Avignon.” 
It was thought the man had a sudden outbreak of 
hydrophobia, but it was more probably one of acute 
insanity. In the morning the persons who dis- 
covered the murder “ thought it expedient to shoot 
the unhappy man, which was done upon the spot.” 


r. N. Brusur: M.D. 


(5th S. 
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Brookwood, Woking. 
“From PILLAR TO post” (5 §. iv. 169.) 
Might not this be a corruption of the German 


Von Pil tus zu Pontius, or, Von 


Pontius zu Pilatus ? 


as more usual, 








The meaning of this saying in German is to 
send a man who is in want of some advice from 
juarter to another, without enabling him to 


one ¢ 
btain the desired advice or information. 

The German saying itself is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Von Pontius Pilatus zu Herodes, re- 
ferring, of course, to the taking of our Lord from 
Pilate to Herod, and from the latter back to the 
former,—rather a queer derivation. Tue B. F. 
The Savile Club. 


The origin of this expression is derived from a 
custom practised in the manége. The pillar was 
placed in the centre of the riding-ground, and the 
columns, or posts, were placed two and two round 
the circumference of the ring, equal distances. 
Hence the expression, which signifies going from 
one thing to another without any definite purpose 
(Dr. Brewer's Phrase and Fable, p- 688). 

Ww. Ss. 

Manchester. 

FamiLty oF MALHERBE (5" §, iv. 187.) —Through 
the irtesy « f the agent of the Rev. Walter Sneyd 
(owner of most of the property in Keele, not Keel, 
parish), I am enabled to answer H. B. M.’s query 
as to the Bud Luns or Budloont estate, supposed 
to have been held by the above family. The agent 
(Mr. H. W. Hollis, F.R.A.S., the well-known 
meteorologist, &c.) writes me : 

“ On the north slope of the high ground which we call 
the ‘ Haying,’ between the Silverdale furnaces and the 
brickyard, there are some fields to which the name Bud- 
lumps is attached. I have not been able to ascertain 
over what extent of country this name formerly extended, 
but it is doubtless a corruption of the name referred to 
in the query. 


Watrer S. Rateicu. 
“ NANPANTAN ” (5% S, iv. 209.)—This hill was 
formerly known as Nan Pantain’s. The etymology 


167.)—The 


has long puzzled antiquaries. It has, however, 
been suggested, since the neighbourhood abounds 
with names having Saxon etymologies, that Nan 
Pantain was probably the name of 
settler. F 


Some Saxon 


G. D. F. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Lectures Delivered America 1874. By 

Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, Canon of 
Westminster. (Longmans. 

It i hardly possible, on reading these earnest 

vivacious lectures, imbued as they are with the 

t, at once delicate and vigorous, of the author 

and with their echoes still ringing or ling 


rie un 


and 





S iT) 
| spiri , 





ithe ears of the audience to whom they e de- 
| livered, to believe that the voice of the S} ker is 
| mute in death, and that he now possesses what the 
{late Jules Janin called the inestimable advantage 
| which the dead have over the living. America 
| has killed or enfeebled more than one or two Eng- 
| lish lecturers, but never did she send back a nobler 
| one to die than the late Canon Kingsley. In 

these five lectures the Canon ranges throughout 
the old and new world, starting from West er 
Abbey (as an integral part of America), and ending 
with a most characteristic and able essay on ent 
| civilization. There is something in the opening 
address which sounds as if the Canon were pro- 
pitiating his Transatlantic hearers with th r of 
| 


“ Hail Columbia,” and snatches of the national air 
seem again and again to strike the ear. Yet bold- 





ness is never lacking. In the last lecture we are 
told: “ After all is said, the ideal form 1an 
society is democracy,—a nation—and, it 
possible, a whole world—of free men liftiny their 
forehea ls to God and nature calling man 
master,—for one is their master, even G: 

needing, at last, it may be, neither king nor priest, 





man and each woman, in 


and priests to God. 


for eac 
were King 


their place, 
It iss ea 





tiful that it must be true. God would never, 
as I hold, have inspired man with that rich imagi- 
nation, had he not meant to translate, some day, 
that imagination into fact.” Canon Kingsley 
further holds that the fulfilment will not be till 
after failure on failure of generations trying 
grasp the great idea, with “ follies, fanaticisms, 


disappointments, even crimes, bloodshed, hasty 
furies, of children baulked of their holiday” ; 
but he is certain that the idea will be a stups 
reality “in some future civilization.” 


naous 





Lion: 
f Shake- 


LL.D. 


Shakespeare Hermeneutics: or. the Sti 


being an Essay towards the Restoration ¢ 
| speare’s Text. By ©. W. Ingleby, M.A., 
| (Triibner & Co.) 
| Tue “Still Lion” 
hibited 


in the above title is thus ex- 
, aptly and happily, by Dr. Ingleby :— 
“We may say of Shakespeare’s text what Thomas 
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De Quincey said of Milton’s : ‘On any attempt to 
take liberties with a passage of His, you feel as 
when coming, in a forest, upon what seems a Dead 
Lion ; perhaps he may Nor be dead, but only 
sleeping ; nay, he perhaps may not be sleeping, 
but only shamming!... You may be put down with 
shame by some man reading the line otherwise.’” 
This is the text on which Dr. Ingleby gives half-a- 
dozen or so of the best Shakspeare sermons we 
have ever read. He certainly proves, in a variety 
of cases, that critics and commentators have often 
been miserably ignorant of the very elements of 
the science which they affected to interpret or 
illustrate as so many Sir Oracles, at the opening of 
whose mouths no dog was to dare to bark. No- 
thing, in its way, can be more amusing than Dr. 
Ingleby’s dealing with words in Shakspeare which 
are perfectly unintelligible to everybody. He 
shows the various conflicting words which critics 
have proposed to substitute for them, and then 
demonstrates beyond gainsaying that the proposed 
substitutes are, in truth, incomprehensible, and 
that Shakspeare used terms perfectly natural, 
forming current coins of speech in his time, and 
pregnant with meaning when translated into the 
forms used in ours. In many other respects, Dr. 
Ingleby’s boldly written and masterly book recom- 
mends itself to Shakspearian (and indeed to all) 
readers. He renders full justice to skilled com- 
mentators ; but seldom has the crowd of incom- 
petent critics been more mauled, bruised, knocked 
down, and danced over, than by Dr. Ingleby. 
He reminds us of Dangle, the foreigners, and the 
interpreter, in the original edition of Sheridan’s 
Critic; between them, poor Dangle exclaimed that 
the interpreter was the least to be understood of 
the whole lot. Washington Irving once likened 
certain elucidators to devotees who, by placing 
candles before the pictures of saints, rather smoked 
them out than threw light or honour on them. 
Dr. Ingleby undoubtedly shows reason to complain 
of too zealous and more ignorant Shakspeare- 
critics, in equally significant manner. 

The Scottish House of Roger. With Notes respecting 
the Families of Playfair and Haldane of Bermony. 
By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. Second Edition. 
(Edinburgh, Printed for Private Circulation.) 

Tuis genealogical work is creditable to the industry and 

judgment of the compiler. Dr. Rogers derives the name 

of Roger from rudis—a rod, and gero=I bear. ‘“‘ The 
medizval designation was Rudiger, signifying seneschal 
or chamberlain.” layfair, anciently Playford, Dr. 

Rogers says “ is obviously of Scandinavian origin.” The 

third name is described as of Norse origin, and as having 

“long been common in Denmark. Haldinus,a Danish 

chief, obtained lands in the parish of Sprouston, Rox- 

burghshire, which were called after him.”” Mr. Bardsley 

(Our English Surnames) claims Roger, Ralph, and 

Hugh as pure Norman. “Playfair,” he adds, “once 

written ‘ Playfare,’ is simply ‘ playfellow.’” Arthur, in 

his Etymological Dictionary (New York, 1857), says, 

“ Roger (Teutonic), Rhu, rest, quiet. peace, and gard, a 








keeper, or Rhu-geren, one deserving of rest. Rod-gurus, 
all counsel, or strong counsel.” Arthur interprets 
Halden as a local term, “a contraction of Haledon, a 
place in Northumberland, England; from the Saxon 
halig, holy, and dun, a hill; a place where Oswald got 
the victory of Cadwallader, the Briton, and from this 
circumstance was called the Holy Hill and also the 
Heavenly Field.” Playfair is described as “local.” 
“The playground, a place where fairs were held and 
holidays kept.” We cannot say that we hold with 
Mr. Arthur. 


An Old Story. A Temperance Tale in Verse. By 8. C. 
Hall, F.S.A., &c. (Virtue, Spalding & Co.) 

Mr. HALtt, in the well-pointed verse before us, has re- 
sponded to the appeal made to him from several quarters 
to exhibit the beauty and blessing (to quote his own 
words)—the rewards, physical, social, moral, temporal, 
and eternal—of temperance. The twenty-six artists, 
including such names as those of Millais, Doré, Alma 
Tadema, Faed, Sant, &c., who here co-operate with Mr. 
Hall in his beneficent aim, have imparted, by their con- 
tributions, a peculiar interest to this little volume. 


Imogen (Shaw) is the title of a book in which Miss Holt, 
the author of Mistress Margery, xc., tells “a story of 
the mission of Augustine.” 

Tue Inscription ON PuRcELL’s GRAVESTONE In WEsT- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—We reprint the lines in this inscrip- 
tion, with a translation sent us by a friend :— 


PLAUDITE, FELICES SUPERI, TANTO HOSPITE ; NOSTRIS 
PRAEFUERAT, VESTRIS ADDITUR ILLE CHORIS: 

INVIDA NEC VOBIS PURCELLUM TERRA REPOSCAT, 
QUESTA DECUS SECLI DELICIASQUE BREVES 

TAM CITO DECESSISSE, MODOS CUI SINGULA DEBET 
MUSA PROPHANA SUOS, RELIGIOSA SUOS. 

VIVIT, 10 ET VIVAT, DUM VICINA ORGANA SPIRANT, 
DUMQUE COLET NUMERIS TURBA CANORA DEUM. 


Immortals, welcome an illustrious guest, 
Your gain, our loss,—yet would not earth reclaim 
The many-sided Master of his Art, 
The brief delight and glory of his age: 
Great Purce.t lives! his spirit haunts these aisles, 
While yet the neighbouring organ breathes its strains, 
And answering choirs worship God in song. 
W. D. M. 


Batu buns, Bath fagots, Bath chairs, Bath chaps, 
Bath bricks, Bath olivers. Has any other town in 
Great Britain, or elsewhere, given its name to an equal 
number of articles? JONATHAN BovucHIeEr. 


NoVEL-READING must be the favourite relaxation of 
many minds. At Mr. Bentley’s recent dinner sale ten 
thousand copies of his ‘‘ Favourite Novels,” first-class 
fiction, were subscribed for by the trade. 

Mr. Payye Couturier writes to the Atheneum that he 
has bought a Cooper's Thesaurus (1573) which belonged 
to Milton, whose handwriting occurs in it in “‘ thousands 
of places.” 

Tuer November number of The Law Magazine and 
Review, which begins its revived quarterly issue, will 
contain two articles on the Judicature Acts, papers on 
Jurisprudence and International Law, by Sir Edward 
Creasy, Mr. Dudley Field, and Mr. Richard, M.P. ; and 
a Memoir of the late Sir George Honyman, besides pre- 
senting new features of great practical utility to the 
legal profession. 

Tue Bronze Doors or HitpEsuem™.—A. S. C. writes 
to the Times of the 26th inst. :—* Will you allow me to 
call attention to the interesting resemblance which exists 
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tural details, and the lettering upon 
the panels of the bronze doors erected at Hildesheim by 
Bishop Bernwart in 1015, and similar architectural 
details and lettering in the Bayeux Tapestry! An 
electrotype copy of “the Hildesheim Cathedral door is 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum in the 
western section of the great south court, in which a full- 
sized fac-simile of the tapestry is also shown.” 

Mr. Epwix Arxoup has long been known to be en- 
gaged on the rendering of the beautiful Sanskrit pastoral 
of the Z id Radha into English verse. 
The work is ready, and will shortly appear under the 
title of The Indian Song of Songs, from the Sanskrit of 
the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
are the I ublishers. 

A new work by Dr. H. W. Bellew may shortly be ex- 
pected. It w I be entitled Kasi and Kashgar: a 
Narvrat of the Journey of the Embassy to Kashgar in 
1873-4. 
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students will be interested in hearing 
that Mr. Justin Winsor, Superintendent of the Boston 
Public Library, will shortly publish, by subscription, 
through Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, U.S., 
and Tr bner & Co., of London, a biography of the ori- 
ginal quest » and folio editions of Shakspeare’s works 
It will contain sixty-two heliotype fac-similes from copies 
in the Barto m and Lennox Libraries in Boston, U.S., 
and from the principal Shakspearian collections in 
Europe. The edition will be limited to 250 copies, 100 
of which will be reserved for England and the Continent. 
Messrs. Triipyer & Co. have in the press, and will pub- 
lish at an early date, the following works :—Prof. E. H. 
Palmer's Persian-English and English-Persian Diction- 
ry; Mr. Ernest Satow’s English-Jaj Vocabulary ; 
Prof. Leitner’s work on Dardistan ; Dr. Edkins’s Ervami- 
vation of the Chinese Alphabet ; Prof. Albrecht Weber’s 


History of Indian Literature. 
A Cuesurre Wo 
Price & Co., 


F ntal I 
trated by T. R. 
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panese 


rTHY.—From the press of Mesers. 
Great Russell Street, will shortly a 
fac ~~ of a MS. from the hand of William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon, 1597-1618, entitled The XII. Worshipfull 
Cc tes « Mite s of London. Nearly 500 coats of 
arms, in their proper colours, of Lords Mayors, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen, with Megraghical notices, are contained 
in the The original formerly belonged to Gough 
Nichols, and is now in the Bodleian Library. A memoir 
of William Smith (the author of “ King’s” Vale Royal) 
has been undertaken by Mr. W. W. Waddington, B.A. 


aas 


issue 


volume 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


J. N. B.—Charles I. was executed in front of White- 
hall. There is, therefore, no foundation for the legend 
that the finger of the statue of James II. in Whitehall 
Gardens points to the spot where the king suffered. Our 
correspondent is referred to the many articles on this 
subject in our first four series for full information. 





C. C. L. writes :—“I have to thank Mr. Rute (p. 320) 
for his offer of the words of the song, ‘ O, do you remem. 
ber,’ &c., and shall be most happy to receive them. If 
Mr. Rune can say where a copy of the music is to be 
had he will add much to his kindness.” 

A. B 
in vain. 

T. L.—Consult Dr. 
Bible (Murray 

P - -We nev 
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The name has been asked for, again and again, 


Wm. Smith's Dictionary of the 
4 heard of it. 
e was born at Cork in 1811. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”— Ac ea and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com. 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all > gene mea should be affixed the name snd 
address of the , not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of go a faith. 
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PROFESSOR WRIGHT'S ARABIC GRAMMAR. 
Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 238 
\ GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. 
i I 


y W. WRIGHT, LL.D . Professor of Arabic in the University 
bridge. &c. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
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